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It  was  remarked  by  Addison,  in  one  of  the  num¬ 
bers  of  his  Spectator,  tliai  it  was  not  to  be  expect¬ 
ed,  in  this  lute  age  of  the  World,  any  new  ideas 
should  be  brought  to  light — that  the  knowledge 
and  wisdom  oLuiiti(|uiiy  iia<l  left  nothing  for  us  to 
do,  but  to  remodel  old  ideas,  clothe  them  in  new 
language,  and  in  brighter  colors.  But  if  tli4s  ob¬ 
servation  was  tiue  in  Addison’s  time,  with.’  how 
much  more  propriety  may  it  be  applied  tb  our 
own ;  and  how  much  less  may  we  hope  to  produce 
any  original  ideas,  or  add  any  thing  to  the  vast 
treasures  which  have  been  for  ages  accumulating 
in  the  slore-houss  of  knowledge  !  For  this  reason, 
I  have  attempted  nothing  new;  but,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  have  chosen  a  subject  for  this  evening’s  lec¬ 
ture,  which  has  employed  the  pens  of  thousands, 
and  has  elicited  such  interest,  such  elo<]uence,  and 
such  deep  research,  as  might  well  preclude  me 
from  entering  into  tlie  same  field,  were  it  not  that 
the  subject  itself  is  exhausiless  ! 

The  principal  object  of  this  lecture,  then,  will 
be  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Great  F  irst  Cause, 
as  deduced  from  a  comparison  of  the  works  of  art 
with  the  works  of  nature.  ■“The  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man,"  says  the  poet:  and  whence 
came  we?  what  are  we?  and  what  is  to  be  oUr 
destiny?  are  the  most imiiortant  questions  which 
the  mind  of  man  can  ask  of  itself.  Ushered  into 
being  the  weakest  and  must  helpless  of  all  aRimnl 
existence,  we  see  in  him  the  dawn  of  an  intellect, 
which,  in  its  development,  grasps  at  creation,  and 
makes  “  fire,  air,  and  earth  the  vassals  of  its  will"  ! 
The  earth  is  one  vast  store-house  of  materials,  out 
of  which  human  ingenuity  has  constructed  a  crea¬ 
tion  of  its  own — a  creation  which,  when  we  take 
into  consileration  the  weakness  and  imbecility  of 
its  author,  is  wondeiful  beyond  the  power  of  ex¬ 
pression  !  Be  not  startled,  therefore,  when  I  say, 
that  similar  genius,  similar  intellect,  and  simi¬ 
lar  knowledge  of  <he  laws  of  cause  and  effect 
which  produced  a  steamboat,  created  a  world! 
The  sanae  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end 
which  marks  that  wondeiful  monument  of  human 
genius,  is  equally  characteristic  of  the  works  of 
nature;  and  the  steam  engine  proves  not  more 
clearly  the  existence  of  human  intellect,  than  do 
the  phenomena  of  nature  prove  a  God  !  Man  in 
the  mechanical  arts,  is  the  imitator  of  Nature,  or 
rather,  the  same  kind  of  knowledge  which  the  al¬ 
mighty  Architect  must  have  possessed  in  arranging 
and  giving  permanency  to  hie  works,  is  apparent 
in  his  creature,  inaa.  Thus  we  support  our 
buildings  by  braces,  for  we  know  they  would  have 
no  permanency  without  them— and  these  braces 
we  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  building.  Now, 
if  we  will  look  at  a  stalk  of  Indian  corn,  which  is 
calculated  to  sustain  a  great  weight  in  proportion 
to  ite  size  and  strength,  we  shall'scea  display  of 
the  same  ingenuity  ;  for,  a  few  inches  above  the. 
root,  and  just  in  time  to  support  the  accumulating 
weight  of  the  growl.ig  ear,  Appears  a  set  of  braces, 
running  from  them  to  the  ground.  Now  what  is 
all  this  but  ingenuity  and  contrivance  7-  And 
wherein  docs  it  did'er  in  design  from  our  owih?  It 
does  not  differ,  for  we  support  our  buildings  in  the 
same  manner.  The  white  oak.  which  is  many 
years  in  coming  to  maturity,  and  consequently 
has  to  stand  the  peltings  of  many  a  storm,  is  con¬ 
structed  upon  mechanical  principles;  and  thoEd- 
dvstone  light-house,  a  structure  which  will  proba¬ 
bly  stand  the  concussion  of  winds  and  waves 


through  all  coming  time,  was  built  after  the  mo¬ 
del  of  an  oak  tree!  Thus,  the  wisdom  which 
caused  the  tree  to  assume  a  shape  so  necessary  to 
its  maintenance  in  an  upright  posture,  is  the  same 
kind  as  that  which  marked  the  fact  and  applied 
the  principle  to  the  erection  of  a  tower. 

The  feathered  tribes,  particularly  such  as  are 
adapted  to  swimming,  exhibit  wonderful  ingenuity 
and  contrivance  in  their  construction.  They  are 
propelled  by  paddles,  on  the  same  principle  as  a 
steamboat,  and  without  which,  neither  could  make 
any  headway  in  their  liquid  element.  They  are 
also  supplied  with  oil,  to  render  their  feathers  wa¬ 
ter-proof,  as  without  it,  their  buoyancy  would  be 
very  much  diminished;  and  in  the  construction  of 
vessels,  oakum  and  tar  are  used  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  In  short,  our  steamboat  is  nothing  but  an 
automaton  bird,  which  our  ingenuity  has  supplied 
with  power  to  "walk  the  waters  like  a  thing  of 
life !" 

In  these  sitnple  and  familiar  examples,  we  see 
the  same  ingenuity  which  characterizes  the  works 
of  art,  only  in  the  former  case  the  principle  is  car¬ 
ried  to  an  infinitely  greater  extent.  Nature’s  ma¬ 
chines  are  all  perfect  in  their  kind— they  all  move 
on  in  harmonv  and  order ;  where  braces  are 
wanted,  they  are  made  to  grow,  and  where  paddles 
are  necessary,  they  are  supplied.  Strange,  indeed, 
as  it  may  uppear,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  this 
very  order  and  regularity  in  the  works  of  nature, 
has  induced  some  to  think  that  its  operations  were 
performed  by  its  own  internal  impulse.  This  is 
just  us  an  ignorant  persosi  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  steam,  would  think,  were  he  placed  be¬ 
side  an  engine  in  motion.  While  he  contemplat¬ 
ed  the  exhibition  of  its  mighty  power,  he  would 
doubtless  conclude,  that  wood  and  iron  had  taken 
unto  themselves  motion,  and  were  performing  the 
functions  of  living  and  breathing  things !  To  him 
all  w’ould  be  inexplicable,  and  the  very  perfection 
of  its  movements,  would  induce  him  to  think  that 
it  was  the  offspring  of  its  own  power.  But,  place 
a  man  capable  of  tracing  effects  to  their  causes, 
in  the  same  situatioD,  and  how  different  would  be 
his  thoughts!  He  would  never  deem,  because 
the  agent  was  invisible,  that  it  did  not  exist.  lie 
would  be  aware  that  wood  and  iron  possess  no  pow¬ 
er  in  themselves  to  produce  this  result ;  for  ke  knows 
that  matter  in  itself  possesses  no  property  of  mo¬ 
tion,  and  moves  only  ns  it  is  impelled  by  superior 
force.  And  has  the  machinery  of  a  steam  engine 
been  produced  by  mind,  and  the  machinery  of  na¬ 
ture  without  mind  ?  The  most  stupid  dogma  that 
ever  disgraced  the  darkest  age  of  the  world,  is  not 
more  inconsistent  than  such  a  supposition.  But 
the  careful  observer  of  the  works  of  nature,  secs 
the  same  design  mauifested  therein,  which  he 
secs  in  the  works  of  art,  and  hence  he  is  just  as 
certain  of  the  existence  of  a  designer  in  one  case 
as  in  the  other;  and  in  the  mind  of  man  he  sees 
a  co|iy  (in  miniature)  of  that  mighty  mind  by 
which  worlds  were  brought  into  existence,  and 
iheir  various  laws  and  operations  modified  and  ar¬ 
ranged. 

'The  substance  of  the  foregoing  argnments,  ma}' 
be  condensed  into  the  following  syllogism,  viz  : — 

The  works  of  art  prove,  beyond  all  contradic¬ 
tion,  the  existence  of  an  artist ; 

The  works  of  nature  are  similar  to  the  works  of 
art : 

Therefore,  nutaf^-had  an  Artist. 

But,  says  the  objector,  “  if  from  the  evidence  of 
design  you  infer  a  Designer,  from  whence  did  He 
originate  ? — who  made  Him  1”  Now,  this  being 
a  qiteslion  which  no  man  can  answer,  it  has  been 
supposed,  by  some,  to  be  a  total  overthrow  ql  the 


whole  argument.  Let  us  examine  its  validity. 
I  readily  gram,  \hat  we  do  not  know  the  origin  of 
the  Creator ;  I  acknowledge  there  are  mysteries 
annexed  to  the  subject — and  I  rejoice  that  itisso; 

I  glory  in  ihnl  ignorance  !  For  what  kind  of  a 
God  would  he  be,  that  we,  with  our  limited  abili¬ 
ties,  could  fathom  and  fully  comprehend  ?  Such 
a  God  could  be  neither  greater  nor  wiser  than  our¬ 
selves— because,  for  us  to  kuow  and  comprehend 
the  existence  of  Deity,  as  we  comprehend  each 
other,  he  must  be  brought  down  to  a  level  with 
our  own  capacity.  But  there  are  depths  which 
reason  can  not  fathom,  and  heights  which  it  can 
not  scale  ;  and  ns  he  who  has  mastered  Euclid’s 
problems,  is  as  wise  as  Euclid,  so  he  who  can 
comprehend  Deity,  must  be  himself  God!  But 
we  can  only  know  God  through  bis  works,  “for  no 
man  hath  seen  him  at  any  time  ;”  yet  what  folly 
would  it  be  for  os  to  doubt  his  existence,  because 
that  existence  is  wrapped  in  mystery,  when  the 
simplest  thing  in  nature  is  to  ns  inexplicable,  and 
as  incomprehensible  as  the  God  who  created  it! 
But  if  w'e  doubt  the  existence  of  God,  on  the  ground 
of  the  incomprehensibleucss  of  his  nature  and  ori¬ 
gin,  v/e  must  doubt  the  existence  of  a  blade  of 
grass,  for  tlje  same  reason.  Could  an  ignqraot 
man  e.xpect  to  understand  the  nature  of  that  mighty 
mind  which  first  conceived  the  steam  engine,  when 
the  engine  itself  was  above  his  comprehension? 

I  have  said-wn  can  only  know  God  through  hia 
works,  and  so  w’e  can  only  judge  of  his  character 
by  his  works.  These  works  shew  wisdom  aPd 
benevtdence  in  their  design,  and  power  in  tbeit 
execution.  Hence,  wisdom,  benevolence,  and- 
power,  are  ihe  attributes  of  their  Author ;  but  be¬ 
yond  this  we  can  know  nothing- all  is  dark,  in- 
scrulable,  mysterioUi!  But  the  existence  of  a  great 
First  Cause,  is  the  easiest  of  all  beliefs — it  being 
forced  upon  the  mind  from  necessity — there  being 
no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena  of 
nature;  and  for  this  reason  the  poet  beautifully 
observes— 

“  Not  booki  ou  book>,  in  phalanx  detp,. 

Need  we,  to  prove  a  Ood  ia  here? 

The  liaiti/,  freth  froaa  Wintar’s  ileep,  ' 

!  Procloima  the  trath  in  lioea  ai  clear. 

I  ••  For  who  bat  Hx  that  arched  the  tkiaa, 

I  And  pourt  the  day-apring'a  liviof  flood— 

!  That  works  and  dwells  ia  nysteries — 

I  Coaid  rear  the  daisy’s  purple  l.od; 

I  “  Mould  its  green  cap,  iu  wiry  steal — . 

Its  niDged  border  nicely  spin—. 

I  Or  cot  the  gold-emboserd  gem, 

I  That,  set  ’u  silver,  glesms  witliiji; 

*  “And  fliug  it  unrcitraiuad  and-fraa, 

I  O’er  kill  and  dale  and  desert  sod; 

I  That  mao,  where’er  be  roams,  may  see 
^  lu  every  etep  the  etamp  ef  Qud 

•  The  existence  of  God,  then,  being  established, 
an  answer  to  the  three  questions  to  which  I  allud¬ 
ed  in  the  commencement  of  this  lectare,  becomes 
comparatively  easy..  First — Whence  came  we  7 

We  arc  aware  tha’f  we  Hid  not  make  ourselves _ 

we  ore  equally  sure  that  our  ancestors  did  not 
make  themselves — and  we  must  naturally  bnppose 
that  it  was  no  easier  for  a  man  to  have  made  him¬ 
self  five  thousand  years  ago,  than  it  is  now.  By 
this  mode  of  reasoning,  we  are  necessarily  carried 
back  to  a  time  when  man  was  not.  Now,  the 
same  reason  which  led  the  poet  to  ascribe  tb-3  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  daisy  to  the  almighty  Architect  of  the 
universe,  applies  equally  to  man.  Man,  then, 
with  all  his  various  organs  and  wontierful  symme¬ 
try  of  form,  is  not  the  offspring  of  ehance— he  bad. 
a  Maker — he  caipe  from  God ! 
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Secondly — What  are  we  ?  Having  deduced  j 
our  origin  from  Jehovah  himself,  we  must  stand 
to  him  in  the  relation  of  offspring.  We  are,  then, 
the  children  of  Got^bearing  the  same  relation  to 
him  thatour  children  do  to  us,  with  this  difference : 
in  a  few  short  years  the  mental  and  physical  capa¬ 
bilities  of  our  children  will  be  developed,  and  they 
will  take  their  station  in  the  scale  of  beings,  our 
equals.  But  in  reference  to  our  heavenly  Father, 


it  matters  not — secure  in  the  thing  itself,  leC  us 
leave  the  manner  of  it  to  the  all-wise  Being  who 
created  and  will  dispose  of  us  according  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  best  wisdom  !  But  the  desire  of  immor¬ 
tality  itself,  is  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  in 
support  of  it— for  why  should  this,  the  most  natu¬ 
ral  desire  of  the  mind,  remain  forever  unsatisfied, 
when  our  most  common  wishes  ate  provided  with 
the  means  of  gratification  ?  Not  a  single  propen- 


we  shall  be  forever  children.  Though  we  may  j|  sity,  passion,  or  inclination,  connected  with  our 
rise  higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  perfection,  j  temporal  well-being,  but  may  be  satisfied  to  the 
we  can  never  reach  the  summit,  for  the  Almighty  j  full.  Do  we  hunger? — look  at  the  ample  provi- 


alone  is  there;  and  “to  the  veil  of  hts  brow’ 
the  light  of  created  intellect  “is  dim.” 


all  J  sion  for  its  satisfaction.  Do  we  thirst  f — see  the 
Ikimpid  streams  bursting  from  every  hill-side,  and 


Thirdly— What  will  be  our  destiny  ?  Having,  |  fertilizing  every  valley.  Do  we  require  cloth- 
as  I  think,  clearly  deduced  the  existence  of  a  great  j  ing  ? — from  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
First  Cause,  and  traced  from  the  similarity  of  our  I  doms  we  are  abundantly  supplied.  And  with  this 
nature  with  his,  our  connection  with  him,  this  l{  ample  provision  fur  the  comfbrts  of  an  hour,  shall 
most  inter^ling  and  important  (|uestion  can  not  |j  we  ask  for  immortality  and  be  met  by  annihila- 
^  rto.N  ?  Reason  and  common  sense  alike  forbid  it ! 

Again — if  this  desire  is  destined  to  end  in  total 


be  very  diffieult  of  solution. 

In  vain  do  men  assume  an  indifference  on  the  p 
subject  of  futurity.  In  vain  do  they  endeavor  to  li  disappointment,  upon  what  principle  of  justice  has 
cheat  themselves  into  the  belief,  that  it  is  immate-  'i  ability  been  conferred  upon  man  to  conceive  of  it? 
rial  to  them  whether  they  shall  be  blessed  with  ;i  Why  should  he  alone  be  permitted  to  entertain 


endless  felicity  in  another  mode  of  existence,  or 
die  and  be  dissolved  into  the  elements.  Man  can 
not  be  thus  indifferent.  The  desire  of  happiness 
is  too  strongly  implanted  in  the  human  mind,  to 
admit  for  a  moment  of  this  indifference. 

I  assert  from  the  premises,  that  man  is  immor-  i 
tal ;  and  by  immortality,  I  mean  endless  duration  i 
connected  with  the  consciousness  of  existence,  ur| 
the  knowing  that  we  exist  individually.  Without  i 
thisconsciousness,  immortality  w'ould  be  a  mocke- ! 
ry.  It  will  doubtless  be  admitted,  by  those  at  I 
least  who  admit  a  great  First  Cause,  that  the  Be¬ 
ing  who  called  us  into  existence  in  the  first  place, 
can  continue  that  existence  if  he  pleases.  And 
why  is  it  any  more  improbable  that  we  should  con¬ 
tinue  our  existence  in  another  state,  than  that  we 


desires  that  earth  can  never  satisfy  ?  The  infe¬ 
rior  animals,  when  their  physical  w’ants  are  sup¬ 
plied,  appear  to  be  perfectly  happy  ;  they  have 
no  anticipations  of  the  future,  and  no  idea  ol  death, 
j  Man  nlonc  knows  that  “this  is  not  his  continuing 
city,”  and  this  knowledge  prompts  him  to  lock  for 
anutiier. 

A  word,  now,  on  the  consequences  of  this  im¬ 
mortality,  and  I  hpve  done.  It  must  have  been 
conferred  upon  mankind  for  some  purpose.  The 
Creator  must  have  had  a  design  in  this  as  well  as 
in  every  thing  else.  He  never  acts  without  a 
reason,  as  all  his  works  abundantly  testify.  But 
to  bring  a  race  of  beings  into  existence,  and  to  im- 
mortalize  that  existence  for  the  purpose  of  punish 
rnent,  would  be  ascribing  to  God  a  course  of  con 


should  have  commenced  it  in  this?  Besides,  the  il  duct  which  we  would  not  wish  to  impute  to  our- 


productlons  of  the  mind,  i.  e.  our  thoughts,  arc  ca¬ 
pable  of  immortality.  “  Statues  of  brass  or  mar¬ 
ble,”  says  a  beautiful  writer,  “  will  perish  ;  and 
statues  made  in  imitation  of  them,  afe  not  the 
same  statues,  nor  the  same  workmanship,  any 
more  than  the  copy  of  a  pictrfre  is  the  same  pic¬ 
ture.  But  print  and  reprint  a  thought  a  thousand 
times  over,  and  that  with  materials  of  any  kind — 
carve  it  on  wood,  or  engrave  it  on  stone— the 
thought  is  eternally  and  identically  the  same 
thought  in  every  case.  It  has  a  faculty  of  unim¬ 
paired  existence,  unaffocted  by  change  of  matter, 
and  is  essentially  distinct,  and  of  a  nature  difi'er- 
ent  from  every  thing  else  that  we  know  or  can 


selves.  It  would  be  acting  in  direct  contradiction 
to  that  benevolence  which  is  displayed  every 
where  in  his  works.  It  would  be  as  if  we  should 
erect  a  splendid  mansion — decorate  it  within  and 
without  with  every  thing  beautiful  and  lovely — 
compel  tenants  to  occupy  it — and  then  reward 
them  for  that  occupancy,  with  the  blackness  of  de¬ 
spair  and  the  horrors  of  interminable  too!  But 
this  can  not  be.  We  were  created  for  a  better 
purpose  than  merely  to  satisfy  vindictive  wrath. 
Reason  and  philosophy,  when  unfettered  by  su¬ 
perstition,  point  to  a  better  destiny — they  assure 
man  that  lie  is  not  a  mere  “  clod  of  the  valley” — 
they  point  upward  to  their  own  high  origin — they 


conceive.  Il,  then,  the  thing  produced,  has  in  it-  ij  tell  of  brighter  realms  and  purer  skies,  where  the 
self  a  capacity  of  being  immortal,  it  is  more  than  mind  of  man,  which  has  but  commenced  its  devel- 
a  token  that  the  power  which  produced  it,  which  j!  oprnent  on  earth,  shall  continue  it  in  the  Paradise 
is  the  mind,  can  be  immortal  also;  and  that,  asi'o^  God! 
indepetidently  of  tlie  matter  it  was  first  connected  ‘ 
with,  as  the  thought  is  of  the  printing  or  writing 
it  first  appeared  in.  The  one  idea  is  not  more 
diilicuU  to  believe  than  the  other,  and  we  can  see 
that  one  is  true.  Now,  the  consciousness  of  exis¬ 
tence  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  same  form 
nor  to  the  same  matter,  even  in  this  life.  We 
have  not  in  all  cases  the  same  form,  nor  in  any 


,  For  the  ■■’■1  Advocate. 

REPENTANCE. 

BT  r.ET.  P.  HITCHCOCK. 


Mankind  are  frequently  called  upon  in  the 
Scriptures  to  repent,  but  w'e  have  never  been  able 
to  find  an  instance  of  their  being  threatened  with 
endless  punishment  tonurAre  them  repent.  Atthis 

case  the  same  matter,  which  composed  our  bodies  j!  day,  nothing  but  the  fear  of  hell  in  the  future 


twenty  or  thirty  years  ago;  and  yet  we  are  con- 
•cious  ofbeingthe  same  persons.  The  most  beau¬ 
tiful  parts  of  the  creation  to  our  eye,  are  the  wing¬ 
ed  insects,  but  they  ate  not  so  originally ;  they 
acquire  that  form  and  that  inimitable  brilliancy, 
by  progressive  changes.  The  slow  and  creeping  jj 
caterpillar- worm  of  to  day,  passes  in  a  few  days  ! 
to  a  torpid  figure  and  a  slate  resembling  death ;  ' 
and  in  the  next  change,  comes  forth,  in  all  the 
miniature  magnificence  of  life,  a  splendid  butter¬ 
fly.  No  resemblance  of  the  former  creature  re¬ 
mains — every  thing  is  changed — all  his  powers 
are  new,  and  life  is  to  him  another  thing — yet  we 
can  not  conceive  that  the  consciousness  of  existence 
is  not  the  same  in  this  state  of  the  animal  as  before.” 

Hence  I  infer  that  man  iscapable  of  immortali¬ 
ty,  and  of  retaining  the  consciousness  of  existence 
in  any  form  which  it  may  hereafter  assume.  And 
“though  it  doth  not  appear  yet  what  we  shall  be,” 


world,  is  presented  to  the  sinner’s  mind  as  an  in 
ducernent  for  him  to  repent.  A  Methodist  preach¬ 
er,  in  this  vicinity,  xvas  recently  holding  forth  on 
the  beauties  of  his  favorite  theme,  endless  damna¬ 
tion.  Ho  had  preached  the  terrors  of  that  awful 
pit  to  his  hearers,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
them  to,  repentance,  until  his  patience  was  w-ell 
nigh  exhausted,  when  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings 
by  declaring,  that  he  had  sometimes  wished  that 
tire  sinner  could  feel  the  awful  wrath  of  God  fora 
moment!  that  he  might  know  what  would  be  his 
jiortion  forever,  if  he  did  not  repent,  etc.  His 
meaning  obviously  was,  that  be  wished  the  sinner 
might  be  in  hell  a  moment,  to  awaken  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  danger.  Poor  soul !  he  finds  that 
people  arc  beginning  to  exercise  leason  upon  re¬ 
ligious  subjects,  as  they  do  upon  others — and, 
consequently,  his  unsupported  threatenings  of  end¬ 
less  dannnation  pass  off  like  the  whistling  of  the 


idle  wind.  He  has  not  yet  learned  of  Paul,  that 
the  “  goodness  of  God  leadeth  to  repentance."  He 
app^re  to  be  a  disciple  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who, 
whAlie  had  setup  his  great  golden  image,  threa- 
teu^the  people  with  a  "burning  fiery  furnace," 
to  make  them  fall  down  and  worship  it.  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  not  only  threatened,  huxputhis  threat 
in  execution — and  so  it  seeii's  our  Rev.  Methodist 
brother  pos.sessesthe  will,  if  he  has  not  the  power, 
to  rri«ke  the  sinner  feel  the  pangs  of  infinite  de- 
8|)air.  This  appears  to  lis  a  little  like  the  spirit 
of  John  Calvin — but  we  will  impute  no  bad  mo¬ 
tives  to  our  brother,  but  admonish  him  to  lay  aside 
the  creeds  of  men,  and  preach  Christ,  and  him 
crucified.  If  he  w’ould  lead  men  to  repentance, 
he  must  preach  the  "goodness  of  God"  to  them. 

If  he  would  persuade  men  to  love  God,  he  must 
convince  them  that'God  loves  them.  -\nd  we 
most  earnestly  pray  that  his  eyes  may  yet  be 
opened  to  the  truth,  and  that  he  may  become  an 
able  and  bold  defender  ol  the  “  Gospel  of  th« 
grace  of  God.” 

For  tho  Mag.-.ziiK!  and  AHvucate. 

LOVE  OF  POPULARITY. 

BY  REV.  i.  G.  MCAOAM. 

A  more  bewildering  passion  than  the  love  of 
popularity,  can  not  occupy  the  mind.  The  splen¬ 
dor  of  its  sunshine  is  si>dazzling,  so  deceptive,  that 
many  are  led  away  from  their  devotion  to  p/inci- 
ple,  to  bask  in  its  radiance.  It  is  well  to  gain  a 
name — it  is  well  to  strive  earnestly  after  those 
qualities  and  attainments,  which  pave  the  way  to 
an  honest  fame— to  drink  at  those  streams  which 
will  enable  us  to  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day,  in.running  the  race  of  virtue — to  eat  that  food 
which  will  give  us  strength  to  fight  the  good  fight — 
to  fill  our  quiver  with  well  formed  shafts,  that  our 
aims  may  come  as  nigh  the  mark  as  others’- it  is 
well  to  gain,  by  every  honest  means,  a  name  as 
great,  as  famed  as  that  of  other  men  ; — but  if  in 
the  path  of  duty— if  in  adherence  to  principle,  the 
star  of  hope  looks  dim,  to  wander  from  that  path— 
to  abandon  tliosc  principles,  must  eventually  asi- 
roba  \hat  star  in  an  eternal  cloud.  How  much 
more  peaceful — how  much  more  glorious  is  the 
unseen  path  of  him  who,  for  virtue’s  sake,  pur¬ 
sues  h«  peaceful  way,  bearing  the  high  stamp  of 
honesty  u poll  his  brow,  and  the  heart  that  thinks 
no  evil  in  his  breast ;  than  is  his,  who,  to  gain  a 
crowded  path,  would  break  the  cords  of  virtue  and 
tread  on  sacred  things ! 

This  is  the  way  which  many  take,  but  it  is  a 
way  too  broad  to  lead  to  life.  The  way  to  life  is 
straight  and  narrow,  and  few  are  walking  there. 
To  unmoor  oneself  from  the  safe  anchorage  of  eter¬ 
nal  truth — to  change  with  every  breeze,  to  ebb  and 
flow  with  every  tide,  to  assume  the  changing  hues 
of  the  chameleon,  is  to  undo  oneself  forever.  If 
a  Franklin’s  or  a  Howard’s  fame  could  be  gained 
by  every  thing  that  spreads  a  sail  upon  the  tide  of 
hope — if  an  honest  notoriety  could  be  gained  by 
every  changeling  of  the  day,  an  article  so  cheap 
would  soon  become  a  tinsel  broach  which  every 
fool  might  wear  upon  his  breast.  Even  mush¬ 
room  popularity  can  not  belong  to  every  one  that 
swells  a  crowd.  .Many  who  rush  there  to  be  seen, 
only  crowd  into  concealment,  or  appear  as  cy¬ 
phers  to  another’s  unit.  Much  less  can  renown 
he  gained  by  craft.  It  can  not  be  bought  by  flat- 
itery,  else  why  the  ceaseless  flame  upon  the  sim¬ 
ple  grave  of  Ayrshire’s  rustic  poet,  when  his  proud 
compeers,  who,  living,  wore  a  .star  upon  the  breast, 
but  died  to  mingle  in  forgetfulness !  Or  w’hy  flour- 
dshes  the  fame  of  Washington  in  fadeless  beauty, 
beneath  the  star  gemmed  bai.ncr  of  his  country, 
when  his  proud  rivals  are  only  seen  as  the  shades 
upon  the  canvass,  and  the  better  show  his  loveli¬ 
ness  ?  Why?  because  fame  admits  none  but  dc- 
mi-gods  into  her  temple— she  gives  her  wreaths 
and  crowns  to  men  of  tried  virtue — to  men  consis¬ 
tent  in  their  rectitude — to  men  whose  nobleness  of 
soul  leads  them  as  far  above  the  crowds  who,  hunt¬ 
ing  popularity,  herd  the  crowded  temple,  and  lick 
the  dust  around  the  altar  of  their  hope — as  far 
above  the  menialswbo  bend  a  servile  knee  to  fame, 
as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth!  Fame  can 
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not  be  gained  aa  we  would  win  a  race— it  can  nol 
be  bouglit  as  we  would  buy  a  robe— it  can  not  be 
placed  upon  our  heads  as  we  would  place  a  milreon 
our  brow.  Its  smiles,  and  robes,  and  crowns,  are 
beyond  the  Hero’s  ken.  They  are  things  that 
other  hands  must  shape — they  are  things  that, 
dew-like,  8|)arkle  on  the  long  grass  of  the  grave ! 

Therefore,  those  men  whose  childish  natures 
lead  them  to  wear  tlieir  honors  noio,  must  have 
sneh  as  a  busy  world  can  give— a  world  busy  with 
its  present  wants — busy  searching  among  the  ruins 
of  the  past  for  brokeacolumnsof  an  antique  mould, 
or  for  spirits  to  embalm — busy  raising  monuments  I 
to  those  who,  tliough  in  the  vaults  of  death,  still 
live  and  speak.  Wreaths  plucked  in  haste  live 
but  a  day.  The  pillar  of  mushroom  growth,  like 
a  mushroom  dies.  Tliose  who  love  such  wreatlis, 
can  buy  them  very  cliea[) — those  who  choose  to 
run  such  races,  can  easily  gain  the  mark — those 
who  wisii  to  fight  such  battles,  can  easily  chase  a 
thousand  men.  But  none  will  enter  in  these  lists  i 
but  silly  men;  for  the  prize  is  dross  and  shame,  j 
And  as  the  nobler  kind  is  reserved  for  few,  and 
hung  up  in  the  porches  of  the  future,  nol  to  be 
awarded  until,  like  gold  seven  times  purified,  the 
hero’s  fame  shines  in  undimmed  brightness — why, 
then,  should  we  vainly  hope  to  win  in  life,  what 
we  never  can  gain  in  life.  But  knowing  this,  why 
search  it  in  a  crowd  ? 

There  is  but  one  name  which  all  can  earn — 
which  all  can  wear  without  a  blush — it  is  the  name 
of  honesty — honesty  in  its  highest  sense.  There 
is  a  goal  which  all  can  reach- there  is  a  crown 
which  all  can  gain — goodness — the  only  true  great¬ 
ness.  And  there  is  an  immortality  in  store  for  all 
who  love  to  soar  on  everlasting  wing — that  immor¬ 
tality  is  life  beyond  the  grave.  Peace  on  earth,  1 
and  hope  beyond  the  grave,  are  easily  won.  Pil¬ 
grim,  seek,  and  you  shall  find. 

Per  (he  MmmIac  end  Adreeete. 

CaEEDS  AND  CONFESSIONS  OF  FAITH. 

In  an  article  on  Episcopalianism,  in  the  thirty- 
third  number,  current  volume,  Br.  Grosh  remarks, 
that  its  creed,  or  ‘’Thirty-nine  Articles  ofFaiih,” 
are  used,  not  to  be  believed,  but  merely  tobe  sign¬ 
ed.  To  such  “vile  uses”  have  we  known  other 
similar  documents  put.  In  the  Church  oC  Scot- 
and,  Presbyterianism  and  its  Confessior^of  Faith, 
reign  in  all  their  glory ;  hut  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
almost  every  variety  of  religious  opinion  among 
the  clergy  of  that  Church.  We  have  it  upon 
good  authority,  that  there  are  not  a  few  of  her  mi¬ 
nisters  who  believe  in  tlie  truth  of  opinions  pro¬ 
fessed  by  Unitarians,  Universalists,  and  other  lib¬ 
eral  Christians,  who,  nevertheless,  attach  their 
names  to  the  Confession  of  Faith — that  precious 
document  for  preserving  uniformity  of  faith.  Even 
the  scats  of  learning,  whence  issue  the  clergy  of 
that  church,  arc  nol  free  from  suspicions  of  heresy. 
Not  twenty  years  ago,  an  eminent  Greek  scholar, 
the  son  of  an  Episcopalian  bishop,  succeeded  in 
being  elected  to  a  Professorship  in  one  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Scotland.  The  installation  came,  and 
with  it  the  scene  of  subscribing  to  the  creed  of  a  j 
church  to  which  neither  the  new  Professor  nor  Ids  ■ 
fathers  belonged.  Many  anxious  eyes  were  upon 
it,  and  upon  the  Professor,  who  was  not  considered 
quite  so  orthodox  as  John  Knox.  The  Confession 
was  at  lengtli  ptesenled,  and  he  who  presented  it 
f«)r  signature,  simply  enough  asked  the  Professor 
elect,  if  he  bdieved  it.  This  tlie  learned  gentle¬ 
man  very  well  knew  “was  nol  in  the  bond.” 
“  With  that,”  said  he,  “  I  believe  you  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do — hand  it  here,  and  I’ll  sign  it.” 

_  A.  N.  S.  S. 

'  '  A  VOICE  FROM  FANUEIL  HALL. 

“  The  Cradle  of  Liberty”  has  again  been  put  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  an  increasing,  dreadful  and  relentless  foe — be- 
ranse  internal  instead  of  external — must  sink  to  rise  no 
more.  The  question  is  not  whether  wa  will  pr.y  a  two 
penny  tax  on  a  pound  of  tea,  not  imposed  byoiir  proper 
representatives;  bat  whether  we  shall  relinquish  the  right 
of  speaking  oar  thoughts  whenever  a  majority  of  our 
several  neighborhoods  declare  those  tbongfats  disagreea¬ 


ble  to  them !  T6e  likertg  of  speech  end  of  the  prese,  is 
dearer  far  to  every  freeman,  than  even  the  right  of  repre¬ 
sentation;  for  without  the  first,  the  latter  is  of  no  avail — 
can  not  truly  exist.  Hence  the  grief  and  shame  every 
reflecting  mind  has  felt,  at  the  rising  of  lawless,  brute 
force  to  put  down  opinions,  however  erroueous  (as  the 
destruction  of  the  press  and  of  several  valuable  lives  in 
Daltiuiore,  in  Idll,  or  driving  the  Mormons  from  their 
lauds  ill  Mississippi) — or  to  prevent  the  assembling  of 
people  fur  whatever  purpose,  (as  the  anti-abolition  mobs 
ill  New-York,  Utica,  Boston,  and  elsewhere) — or  to  ob¬ 
tain  summary  redress  for  supposed  grievances^which 
were  even  without  the  reach  of  law  (as  the  anti-hank 
mob  in  Baltimore,  and  the  anti-gambler  mobs  in  Vicks¬ 
burg).  I  care  nol  for  what  purpose  mobs  are  raised,  iliey 
are  a  far  worse  evil  than  any  evils  they  can  be  used  to  ex¬ 
terminate.  It  is  a  devil  easy  to  raise,  but  difficult  to  man- 1 
age,  and  harder  to  lay  again.  Anaruby  is  the  worst  of 
all  despotisms — and  iiiobism  is  the  worst  form  even  of 
anarchy!  I  rejoice,  therefore,  that,  at  last,  our  whole 
community  is  awaked  to  this  subject  by  the  tragedy  at 
.Mton — that  even  of  that  aflair,  the  slavebolding  States 
are  speaking  out  in  tones  of  reprobation  and  indignant 
foreboding.  But  of  all  tho  expressions  of  public  sen'.i- 
mentyet  seen  by  me,  the  following  resolutions,  (said  to 
have  been  penned  by  Dr.  Channing,)  passed  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  in  "  Old  Faiiueil,” 
seem  to  me  fo  be  the  most  firm  and  mild,  just  and  tem¬ 
perate,  correct,  severe,  and  yet  conciliatory.  The  moral 
force  and  strict  truth  of  the  7ib,8th  and  lltli  resolutions, 
are  worthy  of  especial  and  frequent  consideration — and 
the  10th  appeals  to  every  roan’s  conscience  who  has  yet 
been  silent  on  the  subject,  and  carries  us  back  to  revolu¬ 
tionary  times,  when  far  less  aggressions  on  a  citizen’s 
rights,  sent  an  earthquake  of  public  indignation  through 
every  part  of  tha  land — while  tiie  calmness,  mildness 
and  affection  of  the  13th  resolution,  is  “just  the  thing.” 
Let  all  imitate  the  spirit,  and  act  up  to  the  priuciples  of 
these  resolutions,  and  inobism  and  Lynch  laws  will  soon 
be  known  only  as  things  that  were,  but  are  not.  Amen. 

A.  B.  G. 

m 

1.  Resolved^  That  our  civil  and  religious  lib¬ 
erties,  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  our  fa¬ 
thers,  sealed  with  tlieir  blood,  are  a  most  prcciouS 
bequest,  and  that  when  liberty  is  invaded,  this 
consecrated  hall  is  the  chosen  spot  where  its 
friends  should  meet  together  to  pledge  themselves 
to  its  support. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  are  assembled  here  to 
assume  the  badge  of  no  party,  to  narrow  ourselves 
to  no  local  or  temporary  interests,  but  to  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  and  to  give  expression 
and  support  to  those  universal  principles  of  justice 
and  freedom,  on  which  popular  institutions  and 
the  hopes  of  philanlliropy  rest. 

3.  Resolved,  That  it  has  pleased  God  to  com¬ 
mit  to  this  people,  above  all  others,  the  cause  of 
human  frecdonri;  that  we  are  called  to  the  high 
office  of  manifesting  the  power  of  free  institutions 

i  to  ennoble  and  bless  a  people;  and  that  in  proving 
!  false  to  this  trust,  we  shall  not  only  cast  away  our 
own  happiness,  but  shall  betray  the  interests  ul 
the  human  race,  and  shall  deserve  the  condemn¬ 
ing  sentence  of  all  nations  and  of  future  times. 

4.  Resolved,  That  looflerviole.occ  to  the  rights 
of  the  citizen  in  a  free  cmintry,  where  these  rights 
are  understood  and  recognized  and  taken  under 
protection  of  the  laws,  is  a  more  heinous  crime  and 
of  more  fatal  influence,  than  the  oppressions  ofj 
absolute  hereditary  power. 

5.  Resolved,  That  among  our  rights,  wc  hold 
none  more  dear  than  the  freedom  of  speech  aud 
the  press;  that  we  look  to  this  as  the  guardian  of 
all  other  rights,  and  the  chief  springof  human  im¬ 
provements;  so  that  to  wrest  it  from  the  citizen, 
by  violence  and  murder,  is  to  inflict  tlie  deepest 
wound  on  the  republic. 

6.  Resolved,  That  by  the  ordination  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  we  are  passing  through  a  stage  of  society, 
in  which  principles  and  institutions  are  subjected 
to  the  severest  scrutiny;  and  that,  in  such  a  pe¬ 
riod,  earnest  conflicts  of  opinion  can  not  be  escap- 


I  ed,  and  ought  to  ba  cheerfully  endured  as  insepa¬ 
rable  from  the  exercise  of  a  privilege  which  is 
essential  to  the  progress  and  best  interests  of  the 
human  race. 

7.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  that  the 
citizen  shall  be  protected  from  violence,  in  uttering 

I  opinions  opfiosed  to  those  which  prevail  around 
him  ;  that  if  by  such  freedom  nothing  more  were  ' 
intended  than  the  liberty  of  publisliing  what  none 
would  deny,  then  absolute  governiments  might 

l|  boast  of  it  as  loudly  as  republics;  so  that,  to  put 
the  citizen  in  peril,  on  the  ground  that  he  presump<» 
tuously  perseveres  in  uttering  what  is  unpopular, 
or  what  the  majority  dD  not  approve,  is  to  assail 
this  freedom  in  its  very  foundation,  and  to  destroy 
its  very  life. 

8.  Resolved,  That  in  a  free  country,  the  laws 
enacted  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Con- 
siiiulion,  are  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  are  the 
only  forms  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
is  exercised  and  expressed ;  and  that,  of  conse- 
T]uence,  a  mob,  or  a  combination  of  citizens  for  the 
purpose  of  suspending  by  force  the  administratioa 
of  the  laws,  or  of  taking  away  rights  which  these 
have  guaranteed,  is  treason  against  the  people,  a 
contempt  of  their  sovereignty,  and  deserves  to  be 
visited  with  exe.mplary  punishment. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  spirit  of  mobs  is  a  spirit 
ofindiscriminate  destruction;  that  when  the  press 
shall  have  become  its  prey,  its  next  victim  will  be 
property  ;  that  there  is  no  power  on  earth  so  tern- 
ble  as  human  passion,  unbridled  by  principle  and 
law,  and  inflamed  to  madness  by  the  sympathies 
of  a  crowd ;  and  that  if  we  silently  and  passively 
abandon  any  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens  to  tins 
|X)wer,  we  shall  have  no  right  to  complain,  when 
our  own  turn  shall  have  come  to  feed  itsrapacioos- 
ness  and  fury. 

10.  Resolved,  That  in  this  country  the  mighti¬ 
est  influence  is  public  opinion  ;  that  mobs  can  lA 
prevail  v/itbout  a  criminal  apathy  in  the  public 
mind ;  that  One  of  the  darkest  omens  of  our  times, 
is  the  indiflcrence  with  which  the  nation  has  look¬ 
ed  on  tlie  triumphs  of  lawless  force ;  and  that  the 
time  is  now  come  for  this  people  to  shake  off  their 
lethargy,  to  vindicate  the  insulted  majesty  of  the 
laws,  and  to  pronounce  a  sentence  on  unprincipled 
violence,  which  the  reckless  and  turbulent  will  be 
unable  to  wiihstand- 

11.  Resolved,  That  when  a  fellow  citizen  has 
been  destroyed  in  defending  property  and  the 
press,  it  is  alike  weak  and  criminal  to  reproach 
him  as  responsible  for  the  deed,  because  be  refused 
to  surrender  his  undoubted  rights  at  the  command 
of  his  murderers  ;  that  with  equal  justice  the  high- 
waymau  may  throw  the  blame  of  his  crinae  on  the 
slaughtered  traveller,  who  refuses  when  summon¬ 
ed  to  surrender  his  purse;  and  even  if  our  fellow- 
ciiizen  who  recently  fell  in  defence  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  was  driven  by  the  violence  which  as¬ 
sailed  him,  intorashand  injudiciousdeeds,  we  are 
bound  so  to  express  our  grief  as  in  no  degree  to 
.screen  his  lawless  assailants  from  the  reprobation 
which  is  their  due. 

12.  Resolved,  That  the  Christian  is  not  author¬ 
ized  by  his  religion  to  look  with  indifference  on 
public  affairs,  and  that  hCought  particularly  to  be 
roused  by  acts  of  cruelty  and  violence,  which  de¬ 
grade  our  country  to  the  level  of  heathenism. 

13.  Resolved,  That  we  deem  this  occasion  too 
solemn  for  the  language  of  passion  ;  that  we  have 
conie  to  this  place  to  eRiablish  and  t^jffuse  the 
principles  of  order  and  peace;  that  we  acknowledge 
our  obligatioD  to  cherish  in  the  community  a  spirit 
of  mutual  forbearance  and  good  will ;  and  that  we 
earne.stjy  desire,  whilst  we  vindicate  the  rights  of 
speech  and  the  press,  that  theoe  may  be  most  con- 
scieiitioysly  exercised  in  obedience  to  the  dictates 
ofjustice  and  philanthropy. 

14.  Resolved,  That  our  affection  (br  our  coon- 
try  is  undiniinished,  by  the  public  crimes  by 
which  it  is  dishonored;  that  we  implore  for  it  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God  ;  and  that  we  pledge 
ourselves,  according  to  our  power,  to  sustain  its 
laws,  to  give  stability  to  its  union,  and  to  transmU 
its  free  institutions  unimpaired  to  posterity .. 
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For  ika  Mngaeiao  aad  AJvaeate. 

CHARACTER  OF  CHRIST,. 

BY  KEY.  C.  SPEAR. 

No  chiracter  presents  sueh  a  variety  of  beauti¬ 
ful  traits,  as  Ihntof  Jesus  Christ.  Whateverview 
we  take  of  it,  excites  nsionishnient  and  awe.  In 
all  other  beings  who  have  appeared  on  our  earth, 
there  has  been  some  slain — some  faults  have  al-  ! 
ways  been  discoverable.  But  here  every  virtue 
meets — every  thing  that  is  lovely  and  pure  seems 
to  mingle  together,  like  the  varied  colors  of  the 
•rainbow,  or  like  the  lightof  n  thousand  sunscen- 1 
tering  in  one  jioint.  His  power  and  wistiom  merg¬ 
ed  into  benevolence.  His  whole  soul  was  filled 
with  love.  It  was  his  delight  to  alleviate  human  | 
suircrings.  In  fine,  so  many  noble  (jualities  were 
never  seen  before  in  our  world.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  officers,  when  sent  to  take  him,  were  so 
overpowered  by  his  heavenly  wisdom,  that  they 
returned  without  their  victim,  saying,  “  Never 
man  spake  like  thisman.”  “  And  the  Centurion, 
when  he  saw  what  was  done,  glorified  God,  say¬ 
ing,  certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man.”  “Ne¬ 
ver,”  says  Bishop  Newcome,  “  never  was  a  cha¬ 
racter  at  the  same  time  so  commanding  and  natu¬ 
ral,  so  resplendent  and  pleasing,  so  amiable  and 
venerable.  There  is  a  peculiar  contrast  in  it,  be¬ 
tween  an  awful  greatness,  dignity,  and  majesty, 
and  the  most  conciliating  loveliness,  tenderness, 
and  softness.  He  now  converses  with  prophets, 
lawgivers,  and  angels,  and  the  next  instant  he 
meekly  endures  the  dulnessof  his  disciples,  and 
the  blasphemies  and  rage  of  the  multitude.  He 
now  calls  himself  greater  than  Solomon,  one  who 
can  command  legions  of  angels,  and  giver  of  life  to 
whomsoever  he  pleasctli,  the  Son  of  God,  who 
shall  sit  on  his  glorious  throne  to  judge  the  world  ; 
at  other  times  we  find  him  embracing  young  chil- 
tlren — iKrt  lifting  up  his  voice  in  the  streets,  norj 
penciling  the  smoking  flax — calling  bisdisciples, 
not  servants,  but  friends  and  brethren,  and  co.m-y 
fortingthem  with  an  exuberant  and^parental  af-n 
feet  ion.” 

Such,  then,  being  the  character  of  the  Redeem¬ 
er,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  imitate  him  in  tbe  ex¬ 
ample  which  he  has  set  before  us.  True,  there 
are  some  things  which  he  performed,  that  are  be¬ 
yond  all  human  power.  We  can  not  control  the 
winds  nor  the  waves.'  We  can  neither  raise  the 
dead,  nor  impart  hearing  to  the  deaf,  ftor  open  the 
eyes  of  the  blind.  These  things  we  are  not  re- | 
quired  to  perform.  God,  in  laying  upon  us  bis 
commands,  always  consults  the  extent  and  capa¬ 
bility  of  our  powers.  But  we  may  practise  many 
of  the  virtues  that  shone  forth  in  the  character  of 
his  Son.  If  we  can  not  give  life  to  the  dead,  wc 
may  comfort  those  who  have  lost  their  friends. 
If  we  can  not  open  the  blind  eye,  and  unstop  the 
deaf  ear,  we  can  assist  those  who  are  so  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  to  be  thus  uiflicted.  There  is  no  possible 
situation  in  life,  w'here  we  can  not  imitate  some 
one  or  more  of  the  virtues  exhibiferl  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Arc  we  placed  in 
difficult  and  tryingcircumstanccs?  Then  remem¬ 
ber  his  prayer:  “If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup 
pass  from  me;  nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but 
thine  bo  done.”  Are  we  persecuted  ?  Call  to 
mind  his  petition  in  his  dying  moments :  “  F ather, 
forgive  them,  for  tliey  know  not  what  they  do.” 
Do  friends  leave  us  in  adversity?  Remember 
that  his  disciples  all  forsook  him  and  fled.  Are 
wc  slandeaed  ?  Then  bear  in  mind  that  his  ene¬ 
mies  even  procured  false  witnesses.  Are  we 
obliged  to  contend  w’ith  all  the  inconveniences  of 
poverty  ?  .Tesus,  our  great  Master,  declared  to 
one  who  said  he  w'ould  follow  him,  “The  foxes 
have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but 
the  Son  of  man  hath  net  where  to  lay  his  liead.” 

Thus  I  might  proceed  and  show,  that  in  every 
possible  situation,  we  may  find  a  glorious  exam¬ 
ple  in  Jesus  Christ  for  us  to  follow’.  Let  us,  then, 
show  our  love  to  him,  by  a  faithful  adherence  to 
bis  precepts,  remembering  the  test  of  Christian 
character  :  “By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye 
are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one  another,” 


FtrUn  Mafam*  •■•lAdTKtw.  j 

DEATH.  *  j 

BY  MRS.  I.  BROVGHTOir. 

How  chill,  how  dreary  ■■  the  fleom,  j 

That  galkara  o’er  the  nlent  toaih— 

Oblirion’s  cheerless  beDaeri  were 
Ronnd  the  loae  maDtioes.of  tbe  graTe  | 

Aad  sileBce  her  parilioa  tpraads. 

Where  (butly  ruia  darkly  treads. 

I- have  seen  the  aged  lie  down  on  the  bed  of! 
death,  and  close  their  eyes  upon  all  that  was  dear  I 
to  them.  The  palsying  hand  ofdisease  had  unstrung  I 
the  delicate  mechanism  of  humanity,  and  decay  | 
had  traced  bis  mournful  liues  upon  the  faded,  ^et; 
noble  brow,  and  the  tears  that  welled  forth  from  j 
affection’s  holy  fount,  told  how  deep  were  the  loves  | 
that  had  clustered  around  that  pallid  form,  whose 
temples  were  now  wreathed  with  the  icy  coronal 
of  Death.  I  have  stood  by  the  bed  of  youth,  when  ! 
the  lightof  life  was  waning  in  its  socket,  while  tbe 
young  roses  of  this  existence,  weie  fair  and  ftesh 
to  the  fond  imagination,  and  its  horizon  was  gilded 
with  the  illusive  beams  of  happiness — ere  disap¬ 
pointment’s  cruel  blast  had  swept  the  spirit-curds, 
or  adversity’s  blighting  mildew  had  withered  the 
joyous  flowers  of  hope— and  marked  the  fearful 
struggle  of  the  yearning  spirit,  when  the  chilling 
grasp  of  death’s  leaden  fingers  pressed  on  the  I 
shrinking  heart-strings.  Oh !  how  mournful,  tosee 
youth,  in  the  pride  of  its  loveliness,  fall  a  victim  to  I 
the  shaft  of  the  gloomy  archer — when  the  radiance  j 
of  intellectual  glory  that  flashes  from  the  spirit- 1 
urn,  beams  forth  like  starlight  from  the  mirrored  ^ 
orbs  of  tbe  soul.  1  haveseen  the  cberislied  visions 
of  infant  loveliness  fade  from  tbe  parents’  gaze, 
und  marked  the  bitterness  of  the  pang  ihat  wrung 
the  sorrowing  mother’s  heart,  as  she  looked  her 
last  farewell  upon  those  marble  features  wliose 
image  was  imprinted  upon  the  tablet  of  her  soul. 

And  is  this  all  ?  Does  this  life  end  in  the  cheer¬ 
less  blank  of  annihilation  ?  Every  feeling  of  the 
lacerated  heart  rises  in  opposition  to  the  thought. 
Reason  lifts  up  her  voice  against  so  degrading  a 
sentiment.  Every  scene  in  the  yride-spread  uni¬ 
verse,  goes  to  disprove  the  cheerless  creed  of  the 
atheist.  Is  it  possible  tlAit  tbe  mind,  the  myste¬ 
rious,  incomprehensible  principle  wliicli  is  joined 
with,  and  operates  upon,  the  dull  frame  of  clay,  is 
no  more  than  a  passing  vapor— an  exhalation  from 
tbe  ocean  of  chaos — wafted  onward  by  the  breath 
of  chance,  until  it  melts  away  into  nonentity  ?  Can 
the  utmost  stretch  of  the  most  giant  intellect,  grasp 
the  idea  of  nothingness  1  Is  there  any  thing  in 
nature  by  which  we  may  compare  it,  and  fix.  its 
image  upon  the  tablet  of  our  hearts  ?  No,  no !  The  j 
earth  is  teeming  with  life  and  beauty ;  tbe  hea¬ 
vens  are  full  of  the'glory  of  God;  and  the  ocean  { 
lifts  up  its  swelling  waves  to  shew  forth  his  pow-  i 
er ;  while  the  chiming  billow's  roll  on  tbe  eternal  > 
anthems  of  praise  to  the  omnipresent  Creator—  i 
though  man,  vain  man,  hxtks  with  careless  eye ! 
upon  the  magnificence  of  nature’s  works,  and  de- 1 
niesthe  evidence  of  the  all-forming  Hand.  Lof¬ 
tier  and  more  hallowed  aie  the  aspirations  of  the  i 
soul,  when  it  is  entranced  by  those  perceptions  of 
grandeur  and  sublimity  that  lift  us  above  the  sha¬ 
dowy  scenes  of  time,  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  lan¬ 
guage  to  emluRlyor  express.  And  shall  the  mind, 
that  reaches  so  eagerly  tt^ward  the  things  that  arc 
I  beyond  its  comprehension,  uever,arrive  at  ilieper- 
I  feciion  which  is  so  necessary  fur  its  happiness? 
Surely  there  is  a  brighter,  a  holier  sphere,  where  | 
the  soul  shall  expand  its  limited  faculties,  and  be 
freed  from  the  frailties  of  mortality,  and.  be  satis-  ii 
fied  with  contemplating  the  wonderful  works  of  H 
Him  who  hath  made  us  a  little  lower  than  the  an-  j' 
gels,  and  endowed  us  with  faculties  aud  percep- ; 

I  tiuns,  that  might  lead  us,  even  iu  this  dark  world,  | 

I  to  rejoice  in  the  glorious  boon  of  existence,  and  j 
Uook  forward  with  happy  anticipations  to  a  glorious 
immortality,  w’hcre  evil  shall  be  forever  dispelled, 
and  darkness  be  known  no  more.  A  firm  belief  in 
this  glorious  consummation,  can  disrobe  death  of 
his  terrors;  and  though  the  heart  will  bleed  when 
the  silken  ties  of  afiection  aie  sundered,  yet  this! 


faith  can  calna  the  troubled  waters  of  affliction 
and  soothe  the  wounded  spirit,  by  pointing  to  that 
“  better  land”  where  partings  can  never  annoy, 

F*r  til*  MagiBiM  iBd  AdvocAU. 
THE  SUNDAY  MAIL. 

The  passages  selected  for  study  and  temark  dnr- 


No. 

1, 

January  7, 

Matthew  vi:  19-34, 

Ii 

2, 

41 

14, 

Mark  vii :  1-23. 

41 

3, 

41 

21, 

John  iv ;  1-26. 

14 

4, 

14 

28, 

Malt,  vi;  1-18. 

41 

5, 

February  4, 

Mall,  vii:  21-29. 

41 

6, 

4* 

11, 

Matt,  xii:  1-8. 

** 

7, 

44 

18, 

Matt,  xiii :  1-23. 

44 

8, 

14 

25, 

John  vi ;  22-40. 

44 

9, 

March 

4, 

Mail,  xviii:  21-35. 

41 

10, 

“ 

11. 

John  viii :  12-29. 

44 

11, 

ii 

18, 

Luke  X :  25-37. 

44 

12, 

41 

25, 

Luke  xi:  1-13. 

41 

13, 

April 

14 

1, 

Luke  xii :  22-34. 

14 

14, 

8, 

Luke  XV :  11-32. 

14 

15, 

Ii 

15, 

Luke  xvii :  20-37. 

44 

16, 

II 

22, 

John  ix :  1-38. 

44 

17, 

II 

29, 

Mark  x:  17-31. 

II 

18, 

May 

6, 

John  xi:  1-57. 

II 

19, 

II 

13, 

Malt,  xxii:  15-22. 

Ii 

20, 

II 

20, 

John  xiv;  15-31. 

14 

21, 

II 

27, 

John  XV :  1-11. 

II 

22, 

June 

3, 

John  xvii :  1-26. 

44 

23, 

“ 

10, 

Luke  xxii :  54-62. 

41 

24, 

il 

17, 

John  xix :  1-16. 

44 

25, 

Ii 

24, 

Malt,  •xxviii:  1-15. 

14 

26, 

July 

1, 

Rom.  xii;  1-16. 

14 

27, 

8, 

Luke  X  :  38-42. 

44 

28, 

“ 

15, 

Rom.  xiv :  1-12. 

44 

29, 

II 

22, 

John  xiii :  1-17. 

Ii 

30, 

II 

29, 

1  Cor.  xiii :  1-13. 

44 

31, 

August 

5, 

Rom.  xiv:  13-23. 

41 

32, 

II 

12, 

Gal.  v  :  16-26. 

44 

33, 

II 

19, 

Gal.  vi:  1-10. 

II 

34, 

II 

26, 

Eph.  V :  22-33. 

II 

35, 

September 

2, 

Eph.  vi:  1-9. 

14 

36, 

II 

9, 

Phil,  iii :  15-21. 

II 

37, 

44 

16, 

Col.  iii :  1-17. 

II 

38, 

44 

23, 

1  Thess.  iv  :  13-18. 

II 

39, 

44 

30, 

1  Thess.  V  :  12-28. 

II 

4a 

October 

7, 

1  Tim.  iii :  1-13. 

II 

4f 

44> 

14, 

1  Tim.  vi ;  3-21. 

44 

42, 

44 

21, 

2  Tim.  i :  1-12. 

II 

43, 

II 

28, 

2  Tim.  iv  :  1-8. 

14 

44,  November 

4, 

Titus  ii ;  1-15. 

44 

45, 

14 

11, 

Heb.  xii :  1-14. 

44 

46, 

14 

18, 

James  i :  21-27. 

44 

47, 

44 

19, 

James  ii :  1-13. 

14 

48,  December 

2, 

1  Pet.  iv :  1-8. 

44 

49, 

14 

9, 

1  John  ii :  1-17. 

14 

50, 

44 

16, 

1  John  iv :  1-21. 

44 

51, 

14 

23, 

1  John  v :  1-12. 

44 

52, 

41 

30, 

1  John  V :  13-21. 

Somc  weeks  ago  we  announced  to  the  youthful 
readers,  especially,  of  the  Magazine  and  Advo¬ 
cate  that  wc  were  aUnil  to  select  from  a  series  of 
family  letters,  such  passages  as  might  prove  in¬ 
teresting  or  instructing  to  those  connected  with 
Sunday-schools  or  Bible- classes,  or  to  such  as 
were  engaged  in  studying,  or  in  earnest  to  under¬ 
stand,  tbe  New  Testament.  AVe  have  according¬ 
ly  made  some  selections,  and  are  now  about  to 
submit  to  the  public  those  which  have  any  lefer- 
ence  to  tbe  fifty-two  porlions  of  Scripture  which 
wo  have  selected  for  study  on  the  several  Sundays 
of  the  coming  year.  Each  No.  of  the  Magazine 
will  contain  specimens  from  tlie  correspondence 
which  we  have  the  pleasure  of  editing,  illustrative 
of  the  passage  which  is  placed  against  the  Sunday 
following  to  the  day  of  publiralion.  If  those  who 
wish  to  become  proficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  take  the  advantage  which  \ 
previous  knowledge  ofthe  passage  to  be  commented 
upon  affords  them,  they  will  have  lyiade  each  pas¬ 
sage  the  subject  of  thoughtful  and  (may  I  add  ?) 
prayerful  consideratioa  before  the  day  on  which 
they  receive  their  copy  of  this  paper,  which  is  to 
contain  illustrations  of  the  same.  It  was  in  tha 
hope  that  this  useful,  profitable,  and  agreeable 
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TiioJe  of  stuily  would  be  adoj)ted  by  many  ol  our  j 
readers,  that  chc  Table  herewith  given  was[ 
constructed.  In  illustration  of  the  advantages  j 


perfections  of  these  anefent  iloctrines  of  morals, 
awl  of  the  virtues  which  were  produced  under 
their  induence,  and  having  admins]  the  beauties 


which  may  be  ilerived  from  the  practice  we  have  j  and  perfections  of  the  mural  system  of  Jesus,  he 
indicated  and  which  we  would  earnestly  reconi- 1  embraced  him  as  the  Greatest  and  Best  Teacher! 
rneiid  and  enforce,  we  think  we  can  not  more  |t of  Wisdom,  and  Surest  Guide  to  Happiness.  As' 


plainly  or  forcibly  state  them  than  in  the  wordsof  j,  his  family  grew  up,  be,  above  all  things,  endea- 
Dr.  ifenry  Owens,  iu  his  Directions  for  Young  vored  to  imbue  their  minds  with  the  principles  and  I 


ly.  It  will  only  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  Sa¬ 
viour  related  an  event  which  had  actually  taken 
place.  But  by  looking  at  the  preceding  connec¬ 
tion,  we  learn  that  he  spake  this  parable  to  re*  - 
prove  certain  individuals  who  were  puffed  upwitb 
self-righteousness.  See  the  ninth  verso.  “  And 
be  spake  this  parable  unto  certain  which  trusteti 

Dr.  Henry  Owens,  iu  his  Directions  lor  loung  '  vorert  to  imbue  llieir  minds  with  the  principles  and  n  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and  de* 
Students  in  Divinity.  "  No  commentator”  says  views  inculcated  by  the  founder  of  Christianity,  jt  spised  others.  Two  men  went  up  into  the  temple 
Dr.  Owens,  “should  be  consulted  until  we  have ‘j  Sunday  was  always,  with  him,  strictly  devoted  jl  to  pray,  etc.”  The  readef  is  requested  to  obsenre' 
previously  investigated  the  Sacred  "Writings  for  to  the  cultivation  in  himself  and  family,  of  the  ;|  distinctly,  that  this  parable  is  the  narration,  (not 
ourselves,  making  use  of  every  grammatical  and  most  useful  habit  of  thinking,  of  inquiries  after  '  of  an  event  which  had  actually  taken  place,)  bnt 
historical  lielp,  comparing  the  scope,  context,  par-  further  truths,  and  especially  of  those  views  and  i' of  a  fietitious  event,  or  suppos^  case,  and  tbia  ia 
allel  passages,  the  analogy  of  faith,  etc.,  and  even  those  virtues  which  Jesus,  hi*  loved  Master,  came'  applied  by  way  of  simile,  to  the  illustration  of 
then  commentaries  should  be  resorted  to,  only  foi  into  this  w’orld  to  disseminate.  Some  portion  of  [  something  else. 

the  purpose  of  expliiining  what  was  not  sulhcient- i:  the  New  Testament  was  the  common  theme  forj!  gg  jg  gH  Lord’s  parables,  They 
ly  clear,  or  of  removing  our  doubts.  This  method  !  the  whole  family  during  each  week,  and  on  the  ^ere  designed  to  illustrate  some  troths  which  be 
of  studying  the  sacred  volume  will,  undoubtedly,  jl  Sunday  following,  our  venerable  fiieitd,  by  ques- 1  had  in  his  mind  at  the  time  they  were  spoken,  and 
prove  a  slow  one  ;  but  the  student  will  proceed  j.  lions,  by  written  exercises,  by  suggestions  and  in  |l  there  is  no  way  by  which  we  can  learn  what  that 
with  certainty;  and  if  he  have  patience  and  reso- il  sundry  ways  wouldelicitthe  products  ofthe  medi- jl  truth  is,  but  to  lo4  at  the  connexion  of  the  para- 
luiion  to  persevere  in  it,  he  will  ultimately  attain  :  rations  of  his  children,  arid’endeavor  to  enforce  j  5|e.  This  is  a  point  on  which  people  frequently 
greater  proSciency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- jl  upon  them  sublime,  and  consoling  and  useful  J  err,  and  this  error  has  doubtless  been  one  of  the 
lures  than  those  who,  disregarding  this  method,  views  of  Gw^s  governmci.*,  man’s  constitution,  ji  strongest  prop*  to  tUe  doctrine  of  endless  wo.— 
shall  have  recourse  wholly  to  assistances  of  other  !  duties  and  felicity,  and  of  other  subjects  embrac-  I;  Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the  Bible  which  ia  re¬ 
kinds.  From  the  mode  of  study  here  recom- ed  in  the  Cliristian  Revelation.  When  his  child- |j  ijed  upon,  with  more  confidence,  to  prove  that 
mended,  many  advantages  will  result.  In  the  i'  ren  left  home  for  the  purpt-sesof  education,  or  of|!  doctrine,  tbanthe  parables  of  the  New  iWament. 
first  place,  the  mind  will  be  gradually  accustom- 1  entering  into  business,  it  was  the  parental  request ,!  For  instance,  the  parable  of  the  “  Rich  man  and 
ed  to  habits  of  meditation,  without  which  we  can  j.  that  they  should  write  every  Sunday  evening, !'  Lazarus”  is  supposed  to  furnish  the  most  absolute 
not  reasonably  hope  to  attain  even  a  moderate,  jl  giving  an  account  of  the  serious  thoughts  of  I  j  proof  of  it.  But  those  who  view  it  in  this  light* 
much  less  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Bible.— '' the  week  and  of  the  day,  and  of  all  these  j!  joterpret  it  literally,  notwithstanding  they  are  fbr- 
Secondly,  those  truths  will  be  more  readily  os !  occupations  which  liad  reference  to  their  ad- jl  ced  to  admit  that  it  is  a  parable.  Ifthismeth^ 
well  as  indelibly  impressed  on  the  memory,  which  i  vancement  as  intellectual,  rational  and  moral  i,  of  interpreting  Scripture  be  allowed,  we  can  maka 
have  thus  been ‘  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  di-i;  beings,  but  especially  of  their  thoughts  upon  j  t|ie  Bible  leach  just  what  we  please.  But  every 
gested’ in  the  mind  by  silent  thought  and  reHec- a  some  portion  ol  the  New  Testament.  He  had  r3tional  man  must  admit  that  to  interpret  a  para- 
tiou  and  lliirdly,  by  pursuing  this  method  we  i;  jour  sons  iiid  two  daughters,  and  all  of  them,  ||  ble  literally,  is  a  most  gross  perveraion  of  the  laws 


shall  perceive  our  own  progress  in  sacred  lilcra- Jj  when  from  home,  answered  this  parental  request  j 


lure  more  readily,  tlian  if  (like  idle  drones  in  aljfor  Sunday  communications  to  him.  From’this 
bee-hive)  wc  devour  and  exhaust  the  stores  pro-  |  scries,  extending  through  many  years,  which  our 
vided  by  the  care  and  labor  of  others.”  'i  friead  entitled  his  Sunday  Mail,  we  arc  now,  by 

We  can  venture  to  say  that  no  one  of  our  read- 1|  favor,  allowed  to  extract,  we  hope  for  the  benefit 
ers,  youthful  or  adult,  who  will  adopt  the  plan  we  I  of  many.  That  the  example  should  be  followed 
advise,  of  previous  thought  and  meditation,  and  i  extensively  by  parents  and  cliildr.-n,  would  be  the 
tbetein  persevere  until  the  end  ofthe  year,  will  feel'll  best  rewanl  ofthe  Editor  of  these  letters. 


otherwise  than  proud  of  his  progress  and  perse¬ 
vering  exertions,  and  be  ready  to  endorse  all  of  the  j! 
above  quoted  paragraph.  We  trust — we  pray,  I 
that  many  will  put  their  hand  to  the  plough,. and  |i 
having  done  so  will  nut,  through  indolence  or  love 
of  ease,  be  persuaded  to  shrink  from  the  task.— 


Philo  Paidon. 


For  thn  Magnaiue  and  Ailvorat^. 
PARABLES. 


BT  RKV.  F.  HITCHCOCK. 


of  interpretation.  If  this  portion  of  Scripture  b«  a 
paiable,  it  should  be  interpreted  as  such — and  that 
it  is  twparable,  must  be  allowed  by  every  biblical 
student.  Wc  discover,  then,  that  to  understand 
this  passage  correctly,  we  must  examine  its  con¬ 
nection — for  the  parable  was  spoken,  by  tfie  Sa¬ 
viour,  to  illustrate  some  truth  which  he  then  bad 
in  bis  mind.  If  the  believer  in  endless  misery, 
then,  can  make  it  appear  that  the  Saviour  was 
speaking  of  a  Ibture  state  of  existence  when  be  ut¬ 
tered  tl'«t  parable,  he  may  possibly  make  it  ap¬ 
pear,  that  the  doctrine  of  endless  wo  is  here  taught. 
But  by  looking  at  the  connection,  we  learn  mat 
the  subject  of  the  Saviour’s  discourse,  was  the 


,  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  parables  of  ,  ,  . 

To  such,  we  are  well  assured,  there  is  a  “  great  j'  our  Lord  are  supposed  to  furnish  the  most  conclu-  tl  ^iose  of  Uie  Jeirish  an<l  the  commencement  of  the 
reward.”  sive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  endless  misery.  But  *  ' 

A  word  in  relation  to  the  lellv-s  from  which  we  i|  we  think  a  correct  understanding  of  the  nature  of 


Christian  dispensation  ;•  or  in  other  words,  the  mU~ 
ting  aioay  the  law,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Gos- 


are  abuut  to  make  selections,  and  In  explanation  ;i  parables,  will  satisfy  every  one  that  they  are  “  a  i  pci— and  this  was  the  subject  which  this  parable 


of  the  name  which  has  been  given«to  the  corres¬ 
pondence  en  masse.  We  had,  at  one  time,  the  j 
good  fortune  to  be  intimately  acquainted,  and  not| 
remotely  connected  with  an  excellent  and  highly  ! 
exemplary  family.  The  venerable  father  bad  re- ! 
ceived  a  finished  or  first-rate  education  in  the  best  i 


broken  reed”  to  the  advocates  of  that  sentiment. 
The  best  definition  we  have  ever  seen  of  a  para-  i 
bfe,  is  that  given  by  Horne,  in  his  '^Introduction  : 
to  the,  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  He  says,  i 
“  Acconling  to  Bishop  Lowth,  a  parable  is  that 
kind  of  .allegory  which  consists  of  a  continued  ! 


public  schools  and  a  far-famed  University.  Hav-  'j  narration  of  a  fictitious  event,  applied  by  way  of  I 
ing  hesitated  long  iu  the  choice  of  a  profession,  jl  simile  to  the  illustration  to  some  important  truth.”  ' 
having  objections  to  engage  in  any  of  them,  tvjiitdi  If  the  reader  will  understand  this  distinctly,  lie  | 
objections  were  chiefly  conscieniious,  be,  at  last '  will  firftl  in  il  a  key  to  unlock  ibe  mystery  ofj 
was  saved  from  ilie  necessity  of  a  choice,  by  the  Ij  parables.  If  this  definition  be  correct,  a  parable  j 
opportunity  of  settling  himself  at  case  in  the  coun-  jj  is  not  the  nairation  of  an  event  which  hmactuaVy  j 
try,  t<i  lake  care  of  his  estate,  and  there  enjoy  oti~  .j  taken  place,  but  of  a  fictitious  event,  or  a  supposed  I 
i  un  cum  digmlate.  During  liis  classical  studies, !,  case,  an<l  ibis  is  applied  by  way  of  simile,  to  the  ' 
the  theories  or  doctrinesofthe  ditiercrit  philosophic  j]  illusiraiion  of  some  important  truth.  It  is  obvi- : 
teachers  of  G.eeee  and  Rome  seem  to  have  been  jous,  then,  that  the  truth  which  the  parable  was  de-  tj 
the  cliief  topics  of  his  attcnlioii.  Tliese  studies,  ,  signed  to  illustrate,  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  para-  i 
along  v.itli  liis  nalural  temperament  and  his  not  |,  ble  itself — but  in  tlie  subject  with  which  it  is  con-| 
being  obliged  to  enter  into  any  active  employment,  ;j  necled.  It  isthe  mostconsummatefolly,  then,  for  ij 
made  him  a  man  more  of  contemplation  than  of  ij  any  perso.n  to  adduce  parables  as  pro»^of  any  par-  j 
action.  With  the  moral  systems  of  Plato,  Zeno,  ti  licular  sentiment.  They  arc  not  to  be  used  asjj 
5  Epicurus,  Socrates,  Pythagoras  and  other  ancient  i  proof;  they  were  not  so  used  by  the  Saviour.— j 
f  seekers  after  wisdom,  he  had  made  himself  famil-  ^  He  used  llirni  .as  illustrations,  and  his  followers  ! 
1  iar.  The  names,  the  deeds,  thechnracteisof  mul- 1:  have  no  right  ta  use  them  in  any  other  manner. 

,  titudes  of  men  who  had  become  noble  examples  ,  Instea'I  of  looking  to  parables,  then,  for  proof  of! 

of  what  human  nature,  even  unassisted  by  reve- |i  any  particular  sentiment,  we  must  look  at  their  | 
r  lation  may  become; — these  lie  could  talk  of  with  j  connexion  to  understand  their  meaning.  j 

the  facility  and  interest  which  could  only  have!'  Take  an  instance  in  point.  In  Luke  xviii :  10-14, 

J  been  expected  from  bis  having  seen  them  himself.  ;i  we  find  the  parable  ofthe  Pharisee  and  publican. 

J  These  men  seemed  to  have  lived  and  acted  under.!  It  reads,  “  two  men  went  up  into  the  temple  to 
J  liU  own  eye.  These  systems  and  these  men  were  j  pray,  etc.,  etc.”  Now  if  we  rest  in  this  parable, , 
J  the  favorites  of  his  youth  ;  subsequent  and  more  without  looking  at  its  connection  to  find  the  true 
s  mature  reflection  enabled  him  to  behold  the  im-  !  meaning  of  it,  we  shall  never  understand  it  correct- ! 


was  designed  to  illustrate. 

Here  we  must  leave  this  subject,  hoping  that 
these  imperfect  remarks  may  throw  some  light  OD 
the  nature  of  parables,  and  thus  deliver  many  souls 
from  the  fear  of  endless  torment. 

•  NtK-toicn,  Ct.,  Deumber,  182)7. 


MAGAZINE  AInD  ADVOCATE. 


A  B.  OROSH,  D.  fXlV.VER,  AltV  S.  R.  SMITH,  KDITORS. 


UTICA,  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  1837, 


•OUR  F  ATIIER.”— Matt.  »i!  9. 


‘‘Our  Father”— “our  Father!”  oh,  what  treatfnrtf 
of  mctiiory  are  stored  up  in  that  tender,  that  endearing 
name !  Who,  that  hiu  had  or  yet  has  an  earthly  parent, 
worthy  of  that  most  holy  appellation,  does  not  leel  bis 
heart  stir  within  his  bosom  as  he  pronounces  it  f  Even 
ye,  my  aged  brethren  and  sisters,  even  ye  must  feel  the 
treasured  foiintains  of  by-gone  days  swelling  their  tides, 
and  breaking  into  remembrance,  and  ponring  their  feel¬ 
ings  full  of  thongbt  and  affection  over  your  souls.— 
Years  have  flown  by  laden  with  many  cares  since  ya 
saw  that  venerable  form — but  though  they  have  abriv- 
elled  the  surface  of  your  hearts,  in  the  inmost  core,  its 
image,  fresh  and  nnimparred,  is  found.  The  parental 
afiections  which  lay  silently  germinating  in  y  our  hearts, 
during  infancy  aad  yonth,  were  called  forth  and  exer¬ 
cised  in  their  turn  toward  your  children :  but  they  did 
not— they  could  not  crowd  from  your  minds  and  faal- 


eounciU  and  our  inutrumeuts  of  torture — to  our  II  and  to  hold  hie  own  views  of  the  Gospel  tetchings  uu-  all !  Let  us  labor  to  convince  one  another  of  onrerrora, 

’  ...  _ 1 _ I  •  ■  •  1  .1  j  .1 _ •  1.  .  1  . _ I.  r..  .1 _ :  -A  -r  _:ij _ i  i _ 


saathemat  otiu  our  denunciations  upon  each  other— too  molested,  without  being  denied  the  name  and  the  righ'j 
many  causes  has  he  had  to  do  this,  and  exclaim,  “these  which  such  a  belief  and  practice  should  have  guaniuti 

^  A  .  _  _ _ I  i.: _  _i _ ij _ I _  e _ I  i.1 _ I  i 


but  let  us  do  it  in  tbe  spirit  of  mildness  and  of  love.— 
Let  us  draw  “  the  silken  cords”  around  us.  Let  us  meet 


are  the  muk.  unassuming,  charUabU, heavenly-minded  fo!-  ed  him— should  wo  have  found  Wood,  Wood !  upon  so  upon  “  the  co«mon  ground,”  “  shoul.der  to  shoulder,” 
lowers  of  Jt  siw!  These  are  the  practical  effects  of  many  pages  of  ecclesiastical  history  T  Would  the  taunt  heart  beating  with  heart !  Then  will  the  foe  be  over- 
Christianity  Oh '  had  he  but  read  the  teachings  of  ;  ‘*>6  s»eer  of  the  iiiGdel,  have  quivered  in  mock-  thrown,  and  evil  be  done  away  from  among  men— for 

our  Lord,  “  one  is  your  Master, even  Christ,  and  all  ye  ‘he  "f  “'e  church  and  the  altar?  then  to  the  powers  of  sin  and  error  shall  we  be  an  ^ 

arc  brethren”— had  he  but  learned  from  the  Gospel  the  Hero,  then,  is  what  we  mean  by  dividing  into  sects,  vulnerable  host— conquering  ‘he  weap^  of  tbe 

lesson  that  no  one  -hould  judge  another,  but  that  to  his  It  is  the  associating  together  of  those  who  are  of  the  Gospel—”  terrible  as  an  army  with  nner^ 

own  master  each  one  stands  orfalls— had  he  but  learned  1  same  opinion— and  expressing  by  such  association  and  - - - - •  • 

these  things,  he  would  have  been  constrained  to  acUnow-  by  their  separating  from  others,  that  they  take  unto  them-  TO  SUBSCRIBERS— THE  NEXT  VOLUME, 

ledge,  that  it  was  not  Chiistianity,  but  the  contrary  to  selves  exclusively  the  name  “Christian,”  and  that  all  We  repeat  the  notice  that  all  who  do  nut  notify  us  to 


Gospel  in  tho  whirlwind  which  has  swept  through  iia-  the  essentials  of  religion,  and  acknowledging  an  lliose  Qftf,e  volume  that  do  not  order  their  papers  continued  t 

tious— in  the  earthquake  which  has  shaken  thrones— in  who  assent  to  these  doctrines,  but  who  may  differ  upon  vVe  answer,  because  it  would  subject  us  and  our  sub- 

ihc  flames  which  “  initredzeal”  ha.s  kindled.  He  will  not  minor  points  of  faith,  as  entitled  to  the  Christian  name  scriliers,  to  ten  times  the  trouble  that  the  present  mode 

find  them  in  the«e  But  let  him  seek  by  “  the  waters  of  — tftid  branding  all  others  with  the  epitlieU  a  foresnid.—  “early  nine  tenths  ol  subscribers  gener  y 

nnu  iiieiii  111  Uie.e.  out  it.i  iiiiii  uy  iiic  waters  iii  .  •  ,  .  •  •  i.  ,  either  continue  their  sub.scriptions,  or  get  some  one  to 

flhiloubthatgo  softly”— let  himseckattiiorwuiitaiii-head  It  is  the  substi'utiiig  of  human  opinions,  or  creed-tests,  supply  their  place,  whereas,  now,  only  the  tenth  part 

where  the  fresh  and  living  waters  flow  calm  and  peace-  word  of  God — the  setting  up  of  huuian  hounds,  who  wish  to  discontinue  are  subjected  to  that  trouble, 

ful _ where  they  gu‘-b  forth  in  tl.eir  purity  and  truth  be-  pas-'ing  beyond  which  is  judged  to  ho  heresy,  or  in-  and  in  moat  instances  the  P.  M.’s  will  give  the  notice,  if 

n..*  lh.de.,  light  wilh  .ught  fidelity,  h,  fallihl.  m.n  Of  thi,  «et.,iani.,n  in  en  j  req'to.t.jl^ 

that  is  earthly,  iiiipolliitcd  by  doctrines  of  men— let  <1®  ^o  complain.  We  do  not  object  to  the  unless  you  intend  to  take  them,  as  a  few  such 

him  seek  there,  and  in  “  a  still  Small  voice,”  with  other  ***^®®mting  together  of  those  holding  tho  same  views  of  snh^cribers  take  the  profit  off  from  many  protppt  ones, 
gentle  teachirig.s-there  will  come  to  him  the  precept,  ‘he  doctrines  of  the.  Bible.  They  may  deem  others  to  These  little  items  may  appear  insignificant  to  indi- 
“  Love  one  another  ”  ho  in  error  and  in  grievous  error,  too,  and  may  wish  to  yidiials,  but  in  as  large  a  list  as  ours,  they^re  aU 

o  .  ,  ,  r  .....  ,  ,  use  combined  strength  ill  opposing  and  putting  down  ‘*^1  - - - 

But  we  have  s.iokon  of  sectarian  divisions,  and  hero  ,  „  "  ,  r  .  i  g-iiDiu,r  u  la  wn- 

_ , _  r  A  1  nr  .L  »uch  error.  Some  may,  also,  preferto  use  peculiar  ciiRiSTMAS  evi.. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  explain.  We  mean,  then,  ^  , _ 'J.  Tl.^ri,  will  he  services  unon  Christmas  Eve.  in  tbe 


such  error.  Some  may,  also,  preferto  use  peculiar  CHRiaTMAS  EVE. 

forms  in  worship — some  may  discard  nearly  all  forms.  There  will  be  services  upon  Christmas  Eve,  in  tbe 

Some  may  view  one  precept  in  a  more  special  light,  :;[;;'-*SSlerd‘i;*BrM. 


by  sectarian  divisions,  the  pertyisms  of  religion.  Itap-  "o^hip-some  may  discard  nearly  all  forms.  | 

pears  to  us,  speaking  in  all  charity,  that  many  are  con-  f ’‘’ 

cerned  only  for  the  building  up  of  a  particular  «ict,  in-  “  conscientious  holding 

stead  of  mJvancing  the  kingdom  of  the  Gospel  and  car-  ‘  ""‘“r,  P®'"**’ 

,  1 A  u-  mi  •  •  and  >“  continued  acts  of  worship.  All  these  wo  do  not 

lying  out  Its  practical  teachings.  Tins  spirit  appears  to  .  u-  i.  j 

_  u  II  ,  L  ,  •  -  .  ,  obicct  to.  Let  each  oue  worship  at  hts  own  altar,  and 

run  through  all  the  benevolent  operations  ef  the  day,  ^  , 

.  .  ,  .  „  ,  ,.  *  .  .  iiHr  way  his  own  conscience  dictates — but  let  not 

and  to  work  in  all  tho  machinery  which  IS  set  in  acuon  ^  , 

A.  ...  .  ...  rL  L  these  things  be  tho  cau.se  of  bBerness.  Whenwohave 

for  the  amelioration  oi  the  present  condition  of  the  hu-  .  °  ,  , 

... _  ,p.  ,.  ..  , ...  been  to  our  own  places  of  assembling,  and  have  wor- 

man  race.  “  The  amelioration  of  the  present  condiiion  ,.  j  l  r  u  •  i  i  •  i  i  » 


some,  another.  There  may  be  a  conscientious  holding  evening,  a  number  of  select  pieces  will  be  performed  by 
to  these  things,  which  forbids  a  union  on  many  points,  the  choir  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lane.  Amoag 
and  in  continued  acts  of  worship.  All  these  wo  do  not  them  are  “  Bridport”— “  Sons  of  Zion  “  The  Psstor- 

..  .  .  L  u-  A  u-  1.  j  al  Sviiiiihonv.”  an  extract  from  Handel’s  Messiab— and 

o^t  to.  Let  each  oue  worship  at  his  own  altar,  and  Marvloiis  Vorks,”  an  extract  from  Haydn's  Crea- 
iiiPb  way  his  own  conscience  dictates— but  let  not  A  collection  will  be  taken  up  in  the  course  of  the 

these  things  be  tho  cau.w  of  b®erness.  Whenwohave  evening. _ _E.  H.  C. 


of  tbe  human  race !”  Is  not  this  a  cause  in  which  every 
Christian  can  heaitily  unite  T  Will  not  each  one  strong¬ 
ly  pul  forth  his  influence  to  check  tbe  burning  tide  ofl  "  .u  .  n  j  .  l-  •  itnlGr'wn  caa  ntSK  G.  and  M. 

.  .  .  A  A  names  among  Christians,  or  that  all  do  not  worship  in  uoiiar  we  cae  raise. 

intemperance— to  cleanse  the  fuiititainsof  pollution  which  ,  .  .  ,  .  -  ■  —  '  " 

flow  through  oiir  land,  from  the  haunts  of  the  profligate  •*“  P^ ~  ^e  speak  .gainst  odr-  N  E  W  A  O  E  N  T  8 . 

-to  break  the  manacle,  of  the  oppressed  anf  the  dow  j|  4»stinctions-a«inst  an  arrogant,  exc  us.ve,  dc-  Br.  A  R.  Gardner,  of  Henderson,  Ills.,  ha.  removed 

.  j  .  i,  A  .u  j  err  a  .u  j  uuucialing  spint  wherever  It  is  found.  We  speak  to  Oquaka,  Ills,  where  he  will  continue  to  act  as  agent, 

trodden — to  distribute  the  word  of  life  to  the  poor  and  ‘  j  A.  i  d  c<«ii..  ...:ii  o.., 

fi.i>  k.»'  k,  A  r  ikt  r<  I  •  •  n  ttgaiiist  tho  refusal  to  unite  with  any  one  profess-  and  Br.  J.  P.  Fuller  will  ac.  as  our  agent  in  Henderson 

the  benighted  of  earth?  Certairdy, every  Christian  will  ’  ,,,.*•  •  •  and  vicinity. 

.  _  .  inv  ihn  hplif>r nn.*)  nciic.lisinir  thp  nrnennta  nf  (Thriiti.mi.  _ c 


shipped  the  Father  in  die  way  wc  deem  right-let  us  ^^ney  Cor  us  in  their  hands, 

come  out  upon  the  common  ground,  and  meet  tugotiier  will  please  ferwaid  it  as  soon  as  possible—  we  haveben- 
Its  brethren.  Our  complaint  is,  then,  nnt  that  thereare  vy  pnyme^tgto  J^e  at  this  season,  a^  need 
nnnipa  ntnonir  r!hri«tiiina  nr  itmt  nil  tin  nnl  wnrshin  In  dollar  We  CaU  mmS.  G.  aild  H. 


NEW  AGENTS. 

Br.  A.  R.  Gardner,  of  Henderson,  Ills.,  has  removed 


RBIaIGIOUS  nOTICBS. 


ouiu  oe  oque.  There  will  be  preaching  on  the  fifth  Sunday  inst.,  by 

But  it  may  be  asked,  have  none  tho  right  to  judge,  Br.  Wagoo.vkk,  at  Salisbury  Centre,  and  at  Ingham’s 


fkp  kp»'  k,  A  r  ,kt  r<  I  •  •  n  ttgaiiist  tho  refusal  to  unite  with  any  one  profess-  and  ur.  J.  r.  roller  win  ac.  as  our  agent  in  nennerson 

the  benighted  of  earth?  Certairdy, every  Christian  will  ’  ,,,.*•  •  •  and  vicinilv, 

or  should  join  in  lhesol8bii,g..  Ererg  Christian  can  do  '"fl ‘h®  beliefand  practising  the  precepts  of  Christian.-  - - . . .  ■ 

those.  And  why?  Becuu«.  be  feels  them  to  be  a  car-  principle,  dictate  KBIaIGIOPS  HOTICKM. 

ryiug  out  of  the  religion  which  he  mmfesses  to  believe  *^°‘*'‘*  There  will  be  preaching  on  the  fifth  Sunday  inst.,  by 

to  be  from  Heaven.  Hero,  then,  andin  other  practical  *”‘^®  •“"'®  ‘^'®  to  judge,  Br.  WAOoo.viiK,  at  Salisbury  Cen^,  and  at  Ingham’s 

•  respects,  i.  common  ground.  Now,  who  is  entitled  to  the  ‘»’®‘  professing  Christian  'does  prorticc  accord-  evelt^-Bn  "  L  WmTcVJi 'at'c.  “ 

mme,  **  Christian  T'*  Or,  ratlter,  what  sect  sliall  arro-  •  We  answer,  try  not  hw  — ^iulli?an — Br.  Aspimwall  in  Eaat  Martina- 

gate  exclusively  that  name?  We  Kiy  that  every  onj  ®o'>‘’“®'*  ^7  ‘he creeds  and  tlie  opinion,  of  men,  but  by  burg,  near  Br.  Kenfield’s. 

who  confewe.  Jes.i.-wh«  hai  searched  honestly,  can-  “'®  •«  convince  him  that  he  is  wrong,  by  There  will  be  preaching  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Janu- 

a:ai»  O..A  Aii-.»...A.m  r...  .k-.  . .  i,  u  •  j  .  remonstrance,  by  argument,  by  persuasion.  But  if  he  ary  by  Br.  Sias  at  Perch  River  and  at  Paoielia  Four 

hU W  L  ""  K  i"  fi"  P"> “p4‘  i"  "»  **•  B- 

ins  present  beliel  by  sjudiniis,  prayerful  inquiry — who  .  .  at*^  ■  l  -  j  •  •  ,  anil  at  Hampton  in  the  evening. 

exhibits  in  his  daily  walk  and  conversation  the  prac-  T  ^  There  will  be  preaching  on  the  second  Sunday  in 

tice  of  the  teachings  of  Christ — every  such  one  has  *'"‘®  ^rom  him  the  name  of  Christian  ja„„ary  by  Br.  Waooover  at  Carthage,  and  at  Watoi- 

e  light  to  the  name  and  the  privileges  of  a  Chris-  — "Itot  no‘ ’‘po"  hi®®  tbe  doors  of  the  Gospel  tomple—  town  in  the  evening. 

tian.  Now,  wlicn  this  ona  comes  forward  to  join  in  the  "^^Fusc  not  to  join  with  him  in  the  performance  of  Chris-  Christmas  Eve  will  be  celebrated  und  appropriate 

benevolent  operations  of  which  we  have  spoken,  whe.o  ®®‘*-f®'’  ‘»  *>«  falls!  If  ^7  P 

he  steps  upon  this  “  common  ground,”  is  he  to  he  de-  ^®  ®peidy  immoral  the  Bible  speaks  in  every  lino  Bo^jmttle— in  Ricl^eid  ^^iigs*by  Br.  aI^Wiluahs 
nied  the  name  of  a  Christian,  and  not  associated  with  —at  Bridgewater,  by  Br.  'I\  J.  Smith— at  Leyden  by 

and  treated  as  such  ?  Is  it  not  siibversive  of  tho  priuci-  There  are  tliose  who  call  themselves  “  liberal  Chris-  Br.  AsrivwAi.L. 

pie  of  Christian  love  to  deny  him  these  rights?  Does  tians,”  who  profess  to  be  bound  only  by  tho  Bible,  and  There  v;ill  be  preaching  by  Br.  Wasoorer  on  the 

it  not  savor  of  pride  on  the  oue  side— is  it  notcalniihtcd  to  reject  the  supreme  authority  of  human  ciced.s,  hu-  ®''®"'®''p  **'?**’ 

A  J  Ml  'll  I  .  A  .  .  .  .  .  A...  A.  pect  village— lUtb,  at  Cowvilio — 11th,  South  ChamDKm 

to  engender  ill-will  on  the  other?  Is  not  this  very  thing  man  opinions,  and  man-made  tests.  They  profess  to  l_i2ih,  at  Burrville _ 13th,  at  Adams _ 16th,  at  EUis- 

— the  denial  of  the  Christian  name  and  privileges  by  ba  striving  fur  the  advancement  of  Christianity  in  its  burg. 

any  one  sect  or  sects  fo  any  other  sect  or  sects — is  not  brigi.tness  and  its  purity.  Are  none  of  these  sowing  I  Br.  T.  J.  Whitcomb  will  lecture  in  this  city  on  Pri- 

this  rery  thing  a  great  cause  of  the  breaches  and  dis-  dissansions  among  brethren  ?  Are  none  of  these  merely  j  day  evening.  liStb  inst.  » 

sensious  of  which  we  have  spoken,  in  the  church  of  our  scct-biiilding  ?  Ara  none  of  these  stirriBg  tiic  embers  |  ur.i  I'hHH  i:ONTAINl.No"R^'^’!^^*"^*”^^ 

Lord?  Ay,  do  not  the  dirk  dungeons  a.Td  the  blood-  ‘>rco“flic‘'ngop'“'®''‘I  Is  there  noexclusivedeniincia  .  .  .  i,,  A.»A/—fci.VA...iA.- ..r  ' 

stained  racks  of  the  inquisition,  speak  of  the  effects  ting8pirit  ainonglhe.se?  Is  there  no  lefusal  to  act  in  con-  1  B  W-PM,  Yp.iU0i!Ski)  iJTiJ? 

of  this  oselusive  and  deniinciiting  spirit? — are  ihero  cert  u;»oii  great  truths?  Let  the  history  of  times  past  b_p  M.eid  Hickory,  (O.)  for  »-8.  A  R,  8  8.  and  T  C—T  D  C, 


LETTERS  CONTAINING  REMITTANCES, 
ftireivtdatthis  Offue  sineethe  publicatiam  of  our  last  paper 
P  .M.  AsiilanJ,  (O.)  for  S  B  W-P  M,  Yptilaali,  (Mich.)  for  BP 


not  yet  glowing  in  the  smouldering  ashes  of  tl  e  jUnd  pre*«n‘.  ®»»^®f-  If  not,  well.  If  so,  are  these  things  '| 

martyr,  awful  testimonies  that  these  things  are  btit'!f»^Alf  “  Owe  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  !  Corilaad,  for  B  H,  R  ww,  z  B.  j'j,  AM,  Gii,and  p  E-.p|,’ 
H»1  A.»h  one  ,„.r,„io,  .  belief  i„  ChrlMj  brelUeio."  I 

•nd  performing  the  Christian,  pracuce,  been  permitted  ,  Christians,  of  all  denominations,  (here  are  canses  in  ij  F.W.-H^a^.T^r^’ .fw  P 

to  worship  God  after  the  dictates  of  bis  own  Conscience,  ^  which  we  can  all  engage — there  are  common  foce  to  us  M^^sodall,  tor  G  W— A#,  PtsOsU.  ’ 
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evangelical  magazine  and  GOSpCL  ADVOCATE 


POETRY. 


Fsrtka  Mai»!se  Adracata . 


“TO  MY  BROTHER. 

.  a  a  *  *  ■ 

Whan  tkacj  lilU  bar  radiant  wing, 

Aad  morning  birJa  around  thee  sing — 

Wban  Joy  lighta  up  lliy  Laaming  aye, 

Aad  Lore*!  enchantment  too,  ii  nigh — 
When  calm  Mae  aratera  round  thee  flow, 
Thao  bear  thy  aiater  breathing  low — 

I  love  tbee,  deareat  brother ! 

Mould  Diaappointuient'a  withering  breath 
Coaaigc  tby  brighteat  bopea  to  death— 
Should  Friendahip'a  trust,  in  boyhood  made, 
la  aAer  years  prove  faith  betrayed : 

Tbea  to  tby  sister  yet  return. 

For,  oh,  her  heart  will  fondly  barn 
To  elasp  her  dearest  brother! 

Should  sorrow  cloud  thy  coming  years, 

And  bathe  tby  prospects  all  in  tears,  , 
Remember  that  the  rainbow’s  hue 
la  bright 'mid  clouds  and  sunshine  too: 
Remember,  though  we’re  doomed  to  part. 
There  lives  one  foud  and  faithful  heart 
That  loves  her  deareat  brother. 


llELita.  ’ 


REPLY,  TO  MY  BISTER, 
ar  EEV.  s.  e.  sscsDsti. 

The  vows  1  made  in  youthful  hour. 

To  guide  thy  feet  to  friendship’s  bower — 
Thy  childhood  watch— protect  tby  youth — 
Shall  never  kuow  decline; 

In  storm  and  shade.  I’ll  weai  this  trntb. 

My  sister,  thou  art  mine. 

Wbate’er  may  reign  o’er  earth  and  sen. 

The  stars  of  heaven  will  apeak  of  thee — 

The  beauty  of  thy  mind  will  tell. 

And  music’s  voice  declare. 

That  thou  art  worthy,  and  do'at  well 
Deserve  a  brother’s  care. 

Though  fancy,  ou  her  radiant  wing. 

Mould  seat  me  down  by  hope’s  pure  spring. 
Where  golden  sfreams  roll  on —  .. 

AA’bm^  love  and  joy  do  eeigi^  ^  y 
Ha  other  care  but  thee  I’ll  own,  ~r 
Thy  love,  my  only  gain. 

Bat  should  the  power  of  fortune’s  breath. 
With  triunlph  all  ray  hopes  enwreath,  ' 

And  friendship’s  trust  prove  true. 

And  give  me  wealth  and  fame — 

PU  bear  the  richest  wreath  to  you. 

For  stjfsr,  is  tby  name! 

Let  darkness  cloud  mf  future  years. 

And  blast  my  bopea,  and  meet  my  fears— 

Or  richest  bnes  of  heaven's  pore  bow 
Sparkle  with  light  divine — 

A  parer  rwy  will  cheer  me  now. 

From  that  true  heart  of  thine.  . 


WONDERS  OF  THE  UEBf. 
BT  PIERPONT. 


'patching  with  thirut.bencwth  a  buriiiug  eky.  Ai.d  w  [  veraalism  wua  pre-ciuiiiently  good  to  die  by,  a«  it  wk  to 

It  not  as  wonderful,  when,  not  a  apiiiig  of  ficsii  water,  live  by — and  lit)  cxliortatiuii  to  i:uNtiiiue  iiiy  efibris  in 
but  a  column  of  vulcanic  fire  aliooi.s  up  from  ‘  the  dark  '  .  - 

UDfathomed  cavne  of  ocean,*  and  Ihrowa  ii.s  red  glare  Ihr ' 
over  ihe  iintoiiiaher!  waves,  uurt  heave  nud  Iremblc  ivitii  | 
the  benvihg  and  trembling  carih  below  tl.eiii !  woinler-  <: 
ful,  when  that  pillar  of  fire  vanishes,  leaving  a  rmokii.g  ^ 
volcano  in  itsplare!  and  Wonderful,  wiieii  that  \ulca-ij 


pidi  .  ,,,.u  ,,  VI  ■  i,  I,  iiia*.  1  vic.t*  >1 

no,  ill  its  turn  Kinku  hack,  and  iu  lost  in  ihe  deptiijt ' 
whence  it  rose .' 


promulgation. 

AAer  nn  irreproachahle  ond  Clirisiiait  life,  |,e  wasgg. 
thered  lu  liia  fathers,  ripe  for  in.uior.ati’y.  Hi?  funeti) 
8  allended  by  me,  at  his  house,  by  bis  dying  icqnai 
!  a  disooiirse  delivered  lo  a  large  circle  of  syiiij  ail* 


syinii 

Nkw] 


iiig  friends,  on  Siind.ay,  December  3d. 

M.  D 

Distressing  Accident. — Mr.  'J'bomas  Drown, 
rNew  Uerliii.  N.  Y.,  left  bis  home  on  the  2:kl  uli^ 


“  Then  there  are  other  wonders  in  the  living  crentuies  "  of . . .  --  -  .  -  . . ... 

of  the  deep,  frotii  tlie  animalcule,  that  ‘  no  eye  can  see,’ i  wiilioiit  notifying  his  friends  whiiliei  he  was  gJn^ 
and  that  scarcely  ‘  glass  can  reach,’  tip  to  •  that  I.evia-  ji  ,\ot  retiirning,  his  friends hecaiiic alarmed  for  hisp^iy. 
llu-ii  which  God  h.ath  made  to  play  therein.’  In  •  this  j  ^eaich  was  made,  ond  his.  body  was  found  tinder  n  raw 
•great  and  wide  sea  are  tilings  creeping  i»iiiiiiiK;rable,’ !'  mill,  in  the  neighborliood,  with  a  fiaciiire  upon  hisriglg 
‘  both  small  and  great  beasts.’  \et  lie,  who  hath  inadu  I;  lomple.  From  the  position  of  the  body  iti.d  stale  of  ikt 
them  all,  even  there  npciicth  his  hand  niid  .‘.olislieth  the  mill,  it  appeared  evident  tlitil  he  had  ra’ised  the  saw 
desires  of  all.  Woiiderlitl  is  it,  that,  of  these  ’croatiires  r  — that  the  wheel  not  starling  fiom  the  pressure  of  watey 
j  iniiuuierable,’  each  one  finds  its  food  in  some  other,  undl|  |ie  had  used  a  lever  to  disengage  it,  w  hen  by  r.  sudden 
in  its  turn,  serves  some  otlier  for  loud  ;  and  that  tins  i  oiotioti  of  the  crank  upon  the  short  atm  of  the  lever,  he 
j  great  work  of  dcslruclion  and  reproduction  goo.i  on  in  '  vvas  knoclfpd  senseless  into  tl.e  stream  and  was  iliowi’icd. 
:  an  unbroken  circle  from  age  lo  ago,  in  the  deep  silugice  [  Mr.  Drown  vvas  a  young  man  of  27  year*  of  age,  be- 
j  of  those  still  deeper  waters,  where  the  power  of  idiiii  is  [,  loved  and  esteemed  for  his  iniellecliial  and  moral  vvurtb. 
I  neitfier  felt  nor  feared  !  ^  i  suddenly  cut  off  from  fnliire  usefnlness,  leaving  a  no. 

I  “  What  a  wonder,  too.  is  that  line  of  iihosphoiic  light,  i  merouscirclc  of  friends,  to  mourn  his  sudniiJ  pretnaturt 

which,  ill  the  darkest  night,  streams  along  the  ‘  way  of  I  tieatb.  •  »  H.  W. 


a  ship  ill  the  midst  of  tiic  sea!’  AVh;^t  is  it  that  gives 
out  this  fire,  which,  like  that  of  love,  •  many  waters  cun 
not  quench,  neither  can  tlie  floods  drown  it’  ?  TLco- 
lists  may  speculate,  iiaturaWits  may  e-vamine,  chemists 
tuny  analyze;  but  none  of  them  can  explain;  aihl  all 


1  III  Denmark,  Noyeiiiber  Illli,  Mis.  Isabella  fill. 
I  TESTER,  vvifh  of  .Absalom  Sylvestei',  aged  47  year*,  h 
the  death  of  Sister  SyllRsiei ,  not  only  fpcr  ofHicted  Im*. 
band  and  children,  but  the  coninmnify  in  which  she  hu 

-  ._.T.  .  ..  .  ,  - • - ■  —  I  long  lived,  (for  they  were  among  the  early  eeillori  of 

agiee  it  is  a  wonder,  a  iiiysiery,  a  marvel,  town,)  have  sustained  an  irrei'aiable  loss.  She  win 

A  ItglU  that  only  niutiuii  kiiidics.  alire  that  linins  notli-  cheerful  aminble,  iiidusii ions- bore  with  asloiiidi 

ina  !  iHiirp.  tniY.  aooii  iwYt  in  n  I  iiah  nn  IlnhoK  «*r  ^  .  .  .  .  *  •  ^  i  >11  1  ■ 


mg  :  iMire,  too,  seen,  not  in  u  Lush  on  lloreb,  which  is 
not  burned,  but  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  ocean  that  can 
not  be  !  Is  not  this  a  wonder !  * 

“  And,  if  dial  path  of  light  is  a  wonder,  which  streams 
back  fruiii  the  rudder  a  ship,  i*  nut  that  ship  itself  it 
wonder  ?  That  a  fabric  so  gigantic  as  a  fir.-t  rate  ship, 
of  traffic  or  of  war,  framed  of  ponderous  limbeis,  com¬ 
pacted  with  bolts  and  bauds  of  still  more  ponderous  iron, 
tioldiiig  in  its  bosom  masses  of  mcicliaiidi.oo,  tinder  whose 
weight  strongcars  have  gro.aned,  and  paFcd  street.s^Mii- 
bled,  or  bearing  on  its  decks  a  host  of  armed  lucn^Mlli 
the  thundering  aruiameM  of  a  nation— that  a  fabric  thus 


IBf 

forliltide  her  long  and  painful  illness— and  Died  ns  die 
had  lived,  a  believer  in  the  world’s  salvation.  She  cmiU 
not  sufficiently  express  her  thanks  that  it  wu*  not  her 
lot  to  be  afflicted  with  those  distressing  fears  w  hieh  lumst 
the  believers  of  parlia^creeds,  in  times  of  sickness  and 
approaching  death. 

Funeral  soleiiiiiit'ies  on  the  following  day  (Sunday,) 
by  J.  French. 

In  same  place,  ou  the  saiiio  day.  Mary  Malyiia 
Sti.vestf.h,  daughie^of  Seth  and  Hannah  Sylvester, 
aged  5  years. 


r  ■  1 .  1  I  1 1  /I  n  ■  One  week  previous  toiler  burial  she  was  blooiiiiiig  in 

ritimed  and  thus  freightec,  should  float  in  a  fluid,  into  i  (jealih,  and  her  innocent  prattle  contributed  much  to  iIm 
vv.iicli,  if  a  man  fall,  he  sinks  and  is  l(>,'t,  is  in  itself  a  rh«erfiiliiess  of  the  domestic  circle:  but  nassinir  a  fii» 


..  If..-  -  -f  -  .1  ,  ■  .1  ^  I  father  came  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  bouse,  and 

the  end  of  his  voyage  from  the  begiiiniiig,  tha  t  gw.t  fjmhiyp^  diffiRphy  tore  away  the  child,  and  jilungiiig  it  into 
upon  It  without  fear,  and  compl|tes  it  as  with  |he  vessel^uttormilk.oirtinguished  the  fire.  She  suffer- 

tng  of  a  Innmph,  IS,  as  It  seems  tome,  a  greater  wonder]  .  .  .  - 

stilt.  I.et  me  ask  vou  to  stand,  as  you  pelhaps  liavej 
I  stood,  upon  the  deck  of  such  a  ship. 


’’  What  a  wonder  is  the  sea  itself!  How  wide  d<ms  it 
slret^  out  iu  arms,  clasping  islands  and  continen:*  in 
iU embrace !  How  inysterioii*  are  its  depths! — still  more 

Xlerious  its  hoarded  and  hidden  treasures!  With 
t  weight  do  it*  watery  masses  roll  onward  to  Hie 
shore,  when  not  a  breath  of  wind  is  moring  over  itssar- 
faoe !  How  wonderfully  fearful  is  it,  when  its  wavgs, 
to  mid  ocean,  are  foaming  and  tossing  their  heads  in  an- 
*ger  onder  tiie  lash  of  tbo  tempest!  How  wondeifully 
heautiful,  when,  like  a  melted  and  ever-moving  mirror, 
it  reileots  the  setting  sun,  or  the  criinson  clouds,  nr  the 
salFraB  heavenenricr  sun  lias  sot;  or  when  its  “watery 
flo^’  breaks  into  myriads  of  fragraeuUihe  image  of  the 
quiet  moon  that  falla  upon  it  from  the  skies ; 

“  Wonderful,  too,  are  those  hills  of  ice  that  break  off. 
in  thunder,  from  the  froueii  barriers  of  the  Ft]le.,andfloat 
toward  the  sun,  their  biistling  pinnaelea glistening  in  his 
beuiDs,  and  slowly  wasting  away  under  hi*  power,  an 
object  at  once  of  wonder  and  of  dread  to  the  man  iner, 
till  they  are  lost  in  the  embrace  of  more  genial  deeps. — 
And  that  current  is  a  wonder,  which  moves  fwrever  on¬ 
ward  from  the  southern  seas,  to  the  colder  latitudes, 
bauring  in  its  waters  the  influence  of  a  tropical  sun,  ami 
saying  to  the  ice-bergs  from  the  Pole,  *  Hitherto  ye  uisy 
eoaue,  and  no  Gwther.'  And,  if  possible.  stiH  more  won- 
dmfbl  are  (houe  springs  of  fresh  water  which,  among  the 
IsIm,  gu'ali  up  from  the  deptlN.or  a  salt  ooean,  a 
aoaree  af  ralrMbment  tad  life  |o  the  BeaiwMi  who  is 


'  In  Ihe  dead  waate  and  middle  of  llie  uight.’ 

I  now  in  the  strong  light  of  the  moor,  as  it  looks  down 
j  upon  you  b«>twecu  tho  evvelliiig  sails,  or  now  in  the  deep 
I  shadow  that  the  sails  throw  over  you.  Hear  the  iiiajes- 
i  tic  thing  that  bears  you,  breu-uing  and  breaking  through ! 
'  the  waves  that  oppose  themselves  to  her  niarch  !  SheU ' 
moving  on  akme,  on  the  top  of  the  world,  and  through 
the  dread  soliDide  of  the  sea.  Noihiiig  is  heard,  save, 
perhap.s,  tlic  falling  back  of  a  wave,  that  has  been  sliow- 
ing  it*  vvhite  ciest  to  the  moon,  nr,  as  your  ship  is 
ploughing  her  vv.iy,  the  rushing  of  the  water  along  lior 
sides.  Yet  she  seems  to  care  for  all  tl'at  she  contains, 
and  to  watch,  while  Uiey  sleep  as  sweetly  inker  bosom  as 
in  their  own  beds  at  bonic ;  and  thiiiigh  slie  sees  no  con¬ 
voy  to  guard  her,  and  no  torch-bearer  lo  guide  her.  she 
seems  as  conscious  that  she  is  safe,  as  she  is  confident 
that  .she  is  going  right.  Is  not  all  this  a  v/onderl” — To/.en. 


M  A  11  R  I  A  (J  E  S 


It!  Massena,  St.  Lawrence  county,  Noveiiibtr  2'2d, 
by  Uev.  F..J.  Drigg*,  Rev.  E.  A,  GAPrir.^u  to  Mrs/ 
Mary  A.  Clakx. 


DEATHS 


i  ed  severely  the  tew  days  slie  remained  in  life.  The  too- 
;  ther  who  u’as  also  severely  burned,  is  slowly  recoveiiui;. 

Oh,  how  invaluable,  in  siic4|Msons  of  sorrow  and  dis¬ 
tress,  lo  know  that  a  Father’s  illndness  rules  over  all 
I  evils,  and  will  cause  them  to  result  in  for  more  ahoond- 
:  ing  good!  Fui^al  services  ou  the  13tk,  hy 
j  ‘  *  J.  French. 

I  At  the  lesidence  of  his  son,  IIou.  Natliau  Kimball,  in' 

'  Augusta,  on  Decoinbci  4th.  of  a  cancer,  Adonirab 
Kimball,  ased  76  years  and  11  months.  He  endured 
j  this  most  afllictiiig  liisea-sc  with  great  couiposiire— iiota 
I  iiiuriuur  escaped  him  during  its  ravages.  He  has  left 
'  an  aged  consort  and  a  nNmeroiis  circle  of  relatives  to 
I  mourn  their  In^. 

I  His  funeral  was  attended  on  the  6th — sermon  hy  Br. 

I  J.  Bnden.  from  Luke  xx :  3d. — Com, 

•,*Will  the  Hereld  of  Truth  please  copy? 

Mary  St.  Joh.s,  consort  of  Daniel  St.  John,  died 
August  11th,  1837.  aged  55  years,  six  niontha,  and  fif¬ 
teen  days. 

Ri'bt,  youngest  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Mary  St. 

!  John,  died  July  IHlii,  1837,  aged  17  years,  8  mouths,  and 
15  days. 

Robef-t  Rowe,  youngest  son  of  Daniel  and  Mwy 
St.  John,  died,  July  21st,  1827,  aged  10  jear8,9  roontlis, 
and  25  days. 

J.  A  discourse  adapted  to  the  above  nielanrholy  otia- 
||  sion,  was  delivered  by  the  undersigned,  in  the  Metbo- 
I  dist  church  in  Crookville.  la.,  on  the  evening  of  Octo- 
!  her  5th,  to  a  large  and  attentive  as.«emhly. 

Mrs.  St.  John  was  a  woman  whom  every  body  e»- 


In  Wesmorelaiid,  at  the  residence  orCaplain  Rrdient, 

November  26ih,  Mr.  Josiah  Stillman,  ftirnierly  ofj 

Scriba,  Oswego  county,  in  the  fluth  year  of  his  age.—  j,  leeinod,  and  whose  death  was  universally  deplored 
The  fiiaoral.vvas  attended  on  the  2Slli  tilt.,  by  Br.  M.  B.  li  G.  R 

Smith. 


In  Florida,  Montgomery  county,  December  1st,  Mr. 
Efhhaim  Brocrway,  in  the  84lh  year  of  his  age.  For 
more  than  sixty  years,  the  doc’rine  of  God's  impartial 
grace  was  his  consolation  and  joy,  his  guide  us  practice, 
and  the  theme  iir  coin  crsaiion  that  to  him  was  always 
full  of  interest.  He  declared  to  his  neighbors  and  frienM, 
on  his  death-bed.  that  his  faith  and  hope  Iwt  none  of 
their  brightneaa,  hut  increoaed  in  atranglh  daily.  At  his 
request  I  visited  him,  to  receirq  bis  teetimony  that  Uw- 


In  Venice,  November  10,  Esther  Wood,  infant  and 
only  daughter  ofJohn  and  Emily  Wood,  aged  7  iDOOths 
and  4  days. 

The  funeral  was  attended  on  the  lltb,  and  to  a  large 
circle  of  relatives  and  sympathising  friends,  the  blessmgs 
of  the  Gospel  were  teiidcred,  by  H.  B. 

In  East  Winfield,  December  10th,  of  dropsy  in  tbs 
head,  an  infant  son  of  Benjamin  and  Nancy  Car«r. 
aged  7  months.  Funeral  on  the  lllh — aennon  by  Br. 
If  T.  J.  Smflb. 


